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Some Causes of the Depression 


General business has shown during the last three 
months the first substantial improvement within three 
years, but it is still bad. While the depression seems 
to be drawing toward a close, it still prevails, and there 
js still imperative need for applying to business every 
available restorative measure. One of the most sig- 
nificant features of the situation is that most people 
are still asking, as they have been for three years, what 
caused the depression. Some genuine effort should be 
made to answer this question, for nothing could throw 


more light on what is necessary to restore prosperity . 


than to determine what destroyed it. In recent discus- 
sions it has repeatedly been broadcasted that the pres- 
ent depression is an aftermath of the war. But, as 
this depression began eleven years after the war ended, 
there was more than a decade following the war in 
which we could have put our economic house in order, 
and the fact that fourteen years after the end of the 
war we are in the midst of the most profound depres- 
sion in history is evidence that we did not put our 
economic house in order, as we could have, and that the 
depression is not an inevitable aftermath of the war. 
The depression is an economic condition. An eco- 
nomic condition is due to economic causes of force 
proportionate to the effect produced. All of the im- 
portant causes of this economic condition are obviously 
to be found among the important economic develop- 
ments that preceded it. There were many important 
economic developments in America between the time 
when the depression of 1921-1922, which immediately 
followed the war, ended, and the time when the present 
much longer and severer depression began. The im- 
portant economic developments that occurred during 
this period tended to cause either prosperity or depres- 
sion during the three years that have passed since 
October 1, 1929, and as these have been three years 
of profound depression, it necessarily follows that the 
important economic developments that occurred in the 
years 1922 to 1929 tended to cause depression. What, 
then, were some of the most important economic de- 
velopments that occurred from 1922 to 1929? 


Costs of Motoring and of Government 


During those years of prosperity it was generally 
agreed, and now in adversity it must still be agreed, 
that the most important of these developments was the 


tremendous increase in private expenditures for motor 
transportation and in government expenditures for 
highways upon which to operate the motor vehicles. 
Since the depression in 1921 the total expenditures 
made in the United States upon highways and city 
streets probably has been 23 billion dollars. It has 
been estimated that the motor vehicles in operation on 
our highways represent an original investment of some 
20 billion dollars, and that there has been made an 
additional investment of 10 billion dollars in garages, 
terminals, parking spaces, repair shops, supply sta- 
tions, dealer establishments and filling stations. Here 
we have an investment of over 50 billion dollars made 
for a single purpose within a decade, to say nothing of 
the investment made for the same purpose in auto- 
mobile manufacturing plants, oil wells, oil refineries, 
pipe lines, and so on. Can it be seriously questioned 
that the bulk of this investment and the bulk of the 
expenditures for motoring have been made for trans- 
portation for pleasure, and not for business? Old 
fashioned economists distinguished between productive 
and unproductive investment and expenditure, and held 
that individuals or a people who made unproductive 
investments and expenditures excessive in proportion 
to their productive investment and expenditures would 
come to economic grief. 


Speculation and “Over-Production” 


In 1923 the total expenditures of our local, state and 
national governments were 10 billion dollars, in 1929 
they had increased to about 14 billion dollars, and for 
this year they are estimated at 15 billion dollars. In- 
cluded in these expenditures are those not only for 
ordinary government purposes, but for highways, in- 
land waterways, public golf courses, public play- 
grounds, public buildings, bonuses to veterans, farm 
relief and so on. When most of these great increases 
in government expenditures were occurring the nation 
was prosperous, and most of us apparently proceeded 
upon the assumption that our prosperity was largely 
due to them and that the more we increased them the 
more prosperous we would be, but it is now generally 
agreed that this enormous increase in government ex- 
penditures, which was one of the most important eco- 
nomic developments that preceded the depression, has 
been one of its principal causes. 
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In many parts of this country, especially in the 
middle west, there was a few years ago a great “boom” 
in farm lands, resulting in the prices of these lands 
advancing to unprecedented levels and in mortgages 
being placed upon many farms exceeding their pre- 
vious prices. Present conditions in agricultural territory 
are largely due to this economic development. 

A few years ago we had a boom in Florida, during 
which land was sold for 5, 10, 50, 100 times more than 
it ever had been worth, and expensive buildings were 
erected upon it many of which are now mouldering 
in ruin, with grass growing up through and around the 
ruins. Literally hundreds of millions of dollars of 
capital were sunk and lost in Florida. That was an- 
other important economic development that preceded 
the depression. 

Then we had the great bull stock market, into which 
millions of people rushed and paid prices for securi- 
ties several times as high as they had ever commanded 
before and several times as high as actual or prospec- 
tive earnings indicated that they would be worth for 
years to come. This great bull market and its collapse 
was another of the most important economic develop- 
ments that preceded the depression. 

We have repeatedly heard and read claims that the 
depression was caused by general over-expansion of 
our industries resulting in general over-production, it 
being meant that they produced more goods than the 
people could, or wanted to, buy and consume. This 
is the principal ground upon which is based the demand 
for permanent establishment of a six-hour day and a 
five-day week in industry, it being claimed in effect, 
that we shall have chronic general over-production and 
unemployment if our industries persist in trying to 
maintain present working hours for those that they 
do employ. Before we accept the view that depression 
and unemployment were caused by general over-pro- 
duction we should like to see some evidence that there 
was general over-production. 


Waste and Losses of Capital 


In spite of increased competition from other trans- 
portation agencies, the bulk of all the freight shipped 
during our recent years of prosperity was shipped by 
railroad, and, therefore, the increase in the volume of 
freight moved by rail was the best single measure of 
the increase in total production. Now, in the thirty 
years which ended in 1920 the average increase in 
railway freight business was about seven per cent an- 
nually, while in the nine years ending in 1929 it was 
only one per cent annually. On the basis of these and 
other data we challenge the view that there was an 
unusual increase of production, and resulting general 
over-production, during the period of prosperity that 
terminated in 1929. Undoubtedly there was unbalanced 
production, which helped to cause the depression, but, 
as Sir Arthur Salter, the distinguished English econo- 
mist, has said in a recent book, “There will never be 
any such thing as general over-production until every 
Hottentot can live like a king,” and certainly there 
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was no general increase of production which enabled 
even the average American to live like a king. 

There is no mystery whatever regarding the causes 
of this depression excepting in the minds of those who 
do not study economics or will not face the facts. Per- 
manent increases in the wealth of a nation and in the 
incomes of its people are accomplished by the conversion 
of substantial parts of their incomes into capital and 
the investment of this capital in self-supporting means 
of production and commerce. A self-supporting means 
of production or commerce is one which increases the 
national income enough more than it increases the 
national expenses to pay interest upon the investment 
in it and some additional profit. Capital which is in- 
vested in any means of production or distribution 
which does not increase the national income enough 
more than it increases the national expenses to at least 
produce interest upon the investment is just as truly 
lost as if it were destroyed by war, and the effects of 
its loss are the same as if it were destroyed by war. 

Now, as we look back over the period which preceded 
this depression, it must be obvious to every competent 
student of economics that many of the most important 
economic developments that occurred during that 
period involved gigantic waste and destruction of cap- 
ital, and of income that might have been converted 
into productive capital. Has the huge investment that 
has been made within such a short time in highways 
increased the net income of the nation enough to pay 
interest and some profit upon the investment, or has 
it actually reduced the national net income? Has the 
investment that has been made in inland waterways, 
upon which the total cost of transportation is actually 
greater than it is by railway, increased or reduced the 
national net income? Has the enormous increase in 
expenditures for pleasure-motoring increased the 1a- 
tional net income or reduced it, and has it increased 
purchases from industries that do not directly benefit 
by pleasure-motoring, or has it diverted business from 
many other industries, as it has from the railways? 
Has the speculation in farm lands, in Florida real 
estate and in the stock market helped business in the 
long run, or has it caused losses of billions of capital 
and income which might have been devoted to produc- 
tive purposes and thereby increased the national wealth 
and the incomes of all classes? 


Getting Out of the Depression 


There have been many depressions in this and other 
countries. Some have followed wars, and some have 
not, but it is surely significant that all of them have 
been preceded by important economic developments 
which have included vast investments of capital that 
proved temporarily or permanently unproductive, by 
riotous speculation, and by reckless expenditures of 
taxes, of private incomes or of both. If the present 
depression is due to such causes, as it undoubtedly is. 
then obviously the way to get out of it is to start a 
series of economic developments the exact reverse of 
those that preceded it. 
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We must stop sinking public money in unproductive 
enterprises, such as Boulder Dam, highways and water- 
ways, the unproductiveness of which is demonstrated 
by the fact that their users will not pay enough for 
their use to prevent them from being a heavy burden 
upon the taxpayers. We must stop paying out hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually to subsidize 
farmers to produce surpluses, with the effect of re- 
ducing to the lowest level in history the farm prices 
that the subsidies are intended to maintain. We must 
stop paying out hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually to war veterans who are in no mental or physical 
condition due to the war that warrants it. We must 
stop all government expenditures that are not neces- 
sary to the performance of such functions as are prop- 
erly and exclusively governmental. We must re-adjust 
the expenses as well as the taxes of private business 
~ to new conditions, because the profitable conduct of 
private business is absolutely essential to national 
prosperity. . 

Prosperity will not be fully restored as long as bus- 
iness men, government officials and the public continue 
so largely to ignore the real causes of the depression 
and to keep some of these causes in full operation. 


Railroad Men Alone 


Can Solve This Problem 


A solution of many of the difficulties which beset the 
railways can come only by action from outside the in- 
dustry—from the public, from legislators and from 


regulatory authorities. But there are phases of the 
current situation in which the railways alone can act. 
This is notably true in the matter of passenger traffic. 
Here there is no action contemplated or even sug- 
gested on the part of regulatory or legislative bodies 
which promises to be of any fundamental importance. 
The problem is one which lies almost wholly with rail- 
way traffic officers and railway managements. 

Should not this situation, therefore, since it is so 
completely a railroad problem, receive more attention 
and deeper consideration than, apparently, has yet been 
accorded it? There is the question of the basic rate 
of fare, which railroad men have discussed pro and con 
for several years and in which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has lately interested itself. This 
rate is the same now as it was twelve years ago, when 
other commodities were far higher in price. Important 
exceptions to this basic rate are now offered which 
provide real bargains in travel, but the fact remains 
that ordinary journeys by rail are, compared with com- 
peting goods and services, far less attractive from the 
standpoint of cost than they were twelve years ago. 

The problem presented by passenger business—that 
of selling in a highly competitive market—is a rela- 
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tively new one to the railways, although of course they 
are meeting it in connection with their freight traffic 
also to an increasing degree. The job of selling pas- 
senger service, however, now begins to look very little 
different from that of selling automobiles or cigarettes 
and requires much the same kind of methods—methods 
which as yet the railways have adopted only sporadically 
and in individual instances rather than as a general and 
permanent policy for the industry. 

Bearing always in mind the fact that the problem is 
not concerned with the earnings of the current month 
or next month, but rather with the discovery of a kind 
of service and a schedule of rates which will reverse 
the trend of travel back to the railways, may we not 
hope that the next few months will see the study and 
discussion which will develop an intelligent and fighting 
policy for the accomplishment of this result? 


Why Are Grade 
Separations Demanded? 


It has long been the complaint of the railways that 
a public which shows little concern over the killing 
and maiming of thousands of persons each year in 
highway accidents is aroused to fever heat by the death 
or injury of the occupants of an automobile that is 
struck by a railway train. The result has been an 
enormous bill for grade separation, while the race of 
death on the highways continues unabated. 

There is reason to believe, however, that the clamor 
for grade separation is prompted not so much by fear 
of accidents as by impatience over delay to highway 
traffic at railroad crossings; and occasionally the truth 
will out. 

Thus, following the recent completion of a separa- 
tion that carries a heavy traffic trunk highway under 
a railway, an automobile making a left turn into the 
trunk highway from a street paralleling the railway 
collided with a car on the main route. In consequence 
it is now proposed to prohibit left turns at this inter- 
section, with the result that considerable highway traffic 
which might use the underpass will be compelled to 
cross the railway at a nearby grade crossing. This 
allows of but one conclusion, that to cross the railway, 
a three-track main line, involves less hazard than to 
cross one lane of highway traffic. 

It is significant, also, that in the county in which 
the incident occurred, scores of projects for highway- 
over-highway grade separations are now under con- 
struction or contemplated—convincing evidence that 
objections to delays and reluctance to enforce cautious 
driving are the real influences that prompt the demand 
for grade separations. Certainly this attitude should 
have an important bearing on the allocation of the costs 
of grade separation. 
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North American Builds Four- Wheel 
Refrigerator Car 
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Small Refrigerator Car Built by the North American Car 
Corporation to Meet Motor Truck Competition 


commodities in this country has been introduced 

by the North American Car Corporation, Chicago, 
with the design and construction of the small, all-steel, 
ice-refrigerated car. From the point of view of capacity 
and wheel arrangement, the car closely follows Euro- 
pean practice, but it is designed to meet fully American 
Railway Association strength requirements for cars 
operated in modern trains at high speed. 

The car is equipped with special springs to promote 
easy riding at all speeds and with clasp brakes to provide 
uniform and adequate braking effort. With the equiv- 
alent of five inches, or more, of effective insulation on 
sides, ends, floor and roof, the rate of heat transmission 
through the walls of this car is said to be about one- 
fourth that of the ordinary refrigerator car, and its ice 
consumption only 13 lb. an hour to maintain a tempera- 
ture differential of 60 deg. Moreover, the car is de- 
signed for the maintenance of. permanently satisfactory 
insulating conditions. By removing a comparatively 
few lines of bolts along the side sills, end sills and door 
frames, the entire outer steel shell can be lifted from the 
fabricated steel frame of the car, exposing all parts of 
the insulation for ready inspection, removal and renewal, 
if required. 

In addition to assuring maximum refrigeration at the 
least cost, this type of construction is expected to pro- 
vide long car life and freedom from maintenance, as 
well as a car structure which can be readily reproduced 
in quantities at relatively low cost. 


A: innovation in methods of handling perishable 


Designed to Promote Increased Rail Traffic 


The principal distinctive characteristic of the car, 
aside from the mechanical features mentioned, is its 
relatively small size. With a nominal carrying capacity 
of 20,000 Ib., it will accommodate small loads of per- 
ishables, which, because of the present minimum rates 
in effect, cannot be economically handled in standard re- 
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frigerator cars and are now moving in motor trucks via 
the highways. Bulk movements of perishables, requir- 
ing either refrigeration or ventilation, are most e‘fec- 
tively handled in refrigerator cars of standard size, )ut 
many dealers in products such as beef, pork, dressed 
poultry, etc., are most conveniently served with single 
shipments of 20,000 lb., or less, received at frequent 
intervals and on short order to keep down inventories. 
It is anticipated that the use of cars of the type illus- 
trated, in conjunction with a substantially reduced mini- 
mum, will prove effective in attracting much of this 
traffic from the highways back to the rails. 

Additional business which may be expected to accrue 
to the railways as a result of the general use of small, 
smooth-riding and efficiently insu'ated refrigerator cars, 
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The Dry Zero End and Side Insulation are Joined at the Corner to Form 
a Complete Bond 
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includes many commodities, more or less delicate in 
character, which must be maintained within fairly close 
temperature limits to avoid damage. One of the best 
examples of these products is candies, often manufac- 
tured at central plants for distribution throughout the 
country. Under present conditions, many small-lot ship- 
ments must frequently be handled on the highways in 
ice-cooled motor trucks which provide anything but 
adequate refrigeration and, moreover, are subject to 
excessive jouncing and attendant serious deterioration 
or damage of the products shipped. It is with a view 
to providing improved service for commodities of this 
class that the small refrigerator car has been designed 
and special provisions made for easy riding qualities and 
efficient insulation and temperature control. 


Principal Features of the Construction 


The new North American refrigerator car has a nom- 
inal capacity of 20,000 lb. The sample car weighs about 
27,000 Ib., but it is expected that this weight will be re- 
duced in subsequent cars to approximately 23,000 Ib. by 
the use of pressings for certain parts now made of 
structural-steel shapes. The car is 22 ft. 1 in. long over 
the striking castings, 19 ft. 10 in. between end linings 
and 15 ft. 8 in. between bulkheads. The width between 
side linings is 8 ft. 4 in. and the height from floor to 
ceiling slightly over 7 ft. The car is equipped with one- 
wear steel wheels, mounted on A.R.A. axles, with 5-in. 
by 9-in. journals, which run in plain-bearing journal 
boxes. The wheel base of the car is 13 ft. 6 in. Card- 
well F-3 friction-spring barrel-type draft gears are in- 
stalled in standard 245¢-in. draft-gear pockets with 
cast-steel yokes and Type-D couplers. To promote easy 
riding and the damping of spring oscillation, the car 
weight is carried on standard A.R.A. double-coil springs 
supplemented by Cardwell friction truck springs. Eight- 
inch air-brake equipment is applied; also the Superior 
hand brake and all standard safety appliances. Clasp 
brakes are of the American Steel Foundries Simplex 
type with a special design of brake-beam bearing ar- 
rangement to prevent oscillation of the brake-beams 
and hold the brake-shoes in correct alinement with the 
wheels. The car center sill is of standard cross-sectional 
area, being composed of two 12-in. 25-lb. channels, ex- 
tending from end sill to end sill, and provided with top 
and bottom cover-plates. Between the center sills and 
each Z-section side sill is a 9-in. channel, extending the 
full height of the underframe, riveted to the cross- 





Waterproof Protection Paper Placed over the Insulation before 
Application of the Steel Side 
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Details of Construction of the Fabricated Steel Frame 


bearers. To this the cast-steel pedestals are riveted. The 
Z-section side posts, riveted to gussets on the side sills, 
are forged to smooth rounded corners at the top and 
joined at the top center line of the car. In place of a 
side plate, an angle section runs from corner post to 
corner post, being riveted to gussets and Z-section posts. 
This angle also serves as a support for the longitudinal 
beef-rail supports, and forms a backing for the door 
headers. 

Wood fillers, bolted to the vertical Z-section posts, 
serve as a foundation for the inside lining, made of 
\4-in. Masonite, a tempered pressed-wood product de- 
signed to be impervious to moisture. Six 2%-in. by 
3-in. longitudinal floor supports rest on the underframe 
and to them are bolted the 214-in. by 5-in. floor stringers 
which extend crosswise of the car at intervals, rather 
than lengthwise as is common practice in refrigerator- 
car construction. This arrangement of cross-floor string- 
ers holds the 5 in. of Dry Zero floor insulation in place 
without tacking and the insulation may be readily taken 
out or reapplied at any time when the side sheathing is 
removed. Above and below the floor cross stringers 
are placed two layers of %-in. Masonite, between which 
are five layers of Minwax, a full-seal waterproof fabric. 
This Minwax is applied with lapped joints and extends 
from the belt rail, 30 in. above the floor on each side and 
over the wall pans to a point about 40 in. above the floor 
at the ends. A heavily waterproofed pan is thus formed, 
on the top of which rests the car floor, made of 1%-in. 
tongue and groove long leaf yellow pine laid longitu- 
dinally of the car and nailed through to the floor string- 
ers. Standard removable floor racks are also provided. 

The side insulation consists of two layers of 2™%-in. 
Dry Zero, the first layer fitting between the posts, and 
the second, in one piece, covering the posts and forming 
a complete bond with an equivalent thickness of end in- 
sulation held in place by the pressed-steel ends. The 
side and roof insulation are in one piece, forming a con- 
tinuous layer 5 in. thick from side sill to side sill. One 
of the illustrations shows the waterproof protection 
paper which is placed over the insulation before the 
metal sides are bolted in place. 

The rounded roof of the car, made of 3//32-in. steel, 
rests on wood carlines bolted to the Z-angle steel roof 
trusses. In order to make the car readily repairable, as 
far as insulation is concerned, the roof, side sheets and 
pressed-steel ends are flanged and bolted together, being 
secured to the car only by lines of bolts at the Z-section 
side sills, end sills and door posts. All safety appliances 
are applied to the steel shell and are removable with it, 
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The Ice Bunker, Bulkhead, Floor Racks and Beef Rails in One End of 
the Car 


articular attention was paid to eliminating all con- 
tacts between the lining and the outside shell of the car 
so that there would be no frost lines of any kind. The 
roof hatches also are especially designed to give effective 
insulation. They are made round instead of rectangular, 
in order to provide a closer fit and minimize the chance 
of air leakage. The car doors, of standard size, 4 ft. by 
6 ft., are equipped with Miner door-locking fixtures. 
The interior of the car is of the standard conventional 
type. A steel bulkhead, as shown in one of the illustra- 
tions, is provided at each end of the car, giving a bunker 
capacity, per end, of approximately 1,500 lb. of crushed 
ice. The car is equipped with beef rails. An improved 
well-pan drain trap is provided. The customary drain 
trap has a cover over the outlet pipe which is sealed 
when the drain traps are full of water but, when the 
traps are not full of water, it is possible for outside air 
to enter the car and raise the temperature. The type of 
drain trap used in this car includes a float with a rubber 
gasket on the bottom to seal the outlet pipe against air 
leakage when the well traps are dry. 
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Side and End View Showing Application of Safety Appliances 
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Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R November 5 amounted to 588,383 cars, represent- 

ing the third week in the seasonal decline in traffic 
since the high point for the year was reached in the 
week ended October 15. This was a decrease of 128,665 
cars as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year and of 292,134 cars as compared with 1930. De. 
creases were shown as to all classes of commodities )oth 
as compared with the preceding week and as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year. The largest 
drop as compared with the week before was in the |oad- 
ing of miscellaneous freight. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American |ail- 
way Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, Nevember 5, 1932 














Districts 1932 1931 3( 
SN gc era oc ie og cage tel a icllg aoa 129,567 154,792 192,074 
I Coat a Ayre inaen saith, gars 106,733 138,922 170,421 
NN 8c ohn ate eon pede al ears ws 0d 43,370 45,458 825 
| Ey a eS aa ee ane 87,517 104,273 129,032 
EES GEIEE AE Cee 68,679 85,122 117,483 
EE IN, so cnc aisicc We cries 97,250 120,674 143,278 
DO, 25. Bases cae aacs 55,267 67,807 77,404 
Total Western Districts............. 221,196 273,603 338,165 
eet. Or ile. esos dckkcss 588,383 717,048 881,517 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 29,863 40,360 8,918 
I i a ondiirtatee eemataiee dice Graken mid eaee 19,713 26,911 ,166 
RE a hroa One aides dotcaeid esate o-Sce 6 oe 124,766 133,879 172,315 
ME otieie de rei & aah ee peas on 4,999 6,043 8,725 
ree Predeete cick vtec ccsws ces 17,416 23,353 37,614 
SE eee rows, er eererns 4,284 9,387 8,613 
NS a Se ene ae e ree 177,195 212,665 236,713 
ee RE ter ee ere 210,147 264,450 329,435 
OC Oe oe ee 588,383 717,048 881,517 
Se re ee ere 617,642 740,363 $,715 
IR ME i a:diana) doane ang wade wreaprewe eee en 642,173 769,673 ,492 
IE Iba sar 5 Grs sn es on’ ashe orto a's WIS a 650,578 761,596 931,105 
SN A Gas Sa cecdeGene heen 46-2 ae 625,636 763,818 954,782 

Cumulative total, 44 weeks...... 24,101,170 32,474,205 40, 812 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended Noveuiber 
5 totaled 45,536 which was a decrease from the pre- 
vious week of 1,157 cars and caused a drop in the inex 
number from 58.32 to 57.58. This was the lowest index 
number recorded during: 1931 and 1932. Grain loading 
has fallen off steadily since the peak reached eight weeks 
ago. Miscellaneous freight has also continued light, 
being less than for the previous week by 892 cars, and 
merchandise was down by 288 cars. Coal was heavier 
by 873 cars and coke by 144 cars. 


Total for Canada: 
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Cumulative Totals for Canada. 
November 5, 1932 
October 
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Connections 


ANOTHER BILL FOR CONSTRUCTION OF STATE RAILWAYS in Argcn- 
tina has been submitted to the Congress of that country by i¢ 
Minister of Public Works. The proposed measure calls for ‘ie 
expenditure of approximately 148,000,000 paper pesos witn 


the next six years, which would permit actual construction © 


1,367 kilometers (about 850 miles) of new line and survey work 


on an additional 1,420 kilometers, The total expenditure w: 


be distributed as follows: Completion of lines already in opera- 


tion, 19,211,000 pesos; new main and branch lines, 125,47%.- 


pesos, and purchase of land, 3,457,420 pesos. 
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St. Lawrence Waterway Opposed 


Not predicated on sound economic basis — 
Exceedingly unfair to railroads 


|’ the United States would pay annually to the rail- 

roads of this country the amount it would have to pay 

annually for interest charges, maintenance and opera- 
tion of the proposed St. Lawrence shipway, estimated 
at from $27,000,000 to $43,000,000, depending upon the 
construction cost, the railroads could afford to haul free 
all the grain that it is estimated would move from the 
United States through the waterway, and still have a 
substantial balance left over, Alfred P. Thom, general 
counsel of the Association of Railway Executives, told 
the Senate foreign relations committee in presenting the 
views of the railways at a hearing begun before the com- 
mittee on November 14 on the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway treaty between the United States and Canada. 

This statement was predicated on two alternative as- 
sumptions. On the assumption that the proposed water- 
way project would be operated to capacity, he said, the 
quantity of grain originating in the United States would 
be approximately 10,000,000 tons or 333,300,000 bushels 
a year, the entire revenue from which, at existing rail 
rates, would approximate $26,664,000. On the assump- 
tion that the tonnage of all sorts originating from points 
in the United States would, as has been responsibly 
estimated, be only 5,500,000 tons, of which 2,067,000 
tons would be grain the revenue at existing rail rates 
would be approximately $5,500,000. 

Mr. Thom also said that if the railroads of the United 
States were freed from the burden of taxes that they now 
must pay, as this waterway would be free, they could 
move all the grain they are now moving plus all the 
United States grain estimated to move by this waterway 
free of charge and still show larger financial returns. 
However, not only will the railroads not be tax-free, 
but the result will inevitably be to increase the heavy 
burden of taxes under which they are now staggering. 


Reasons For Opposition 


_ After careful consideration of this proposed project 
for a deep waterway to accommodate ocean-going vessels 
irom Montreal to the head of the Great Lakes, its cost, 
its feasibility, its climatic and other limitations, and its 
effect upon rail carriers, Mr. Thom said, the railway 
executives take a position in opposition to it for the 
following reasons : 

1. The actual cost will be much greater than the esti- 
mates show and upon which justification is based. 

2. Due to these underestimates and to other factors, 
there is certainly no sound reason to anticipate that the 
alleged savings from the transportation service can be 
realized. Our firm conviction is there will be no savings 
whatever. 

3. The costs, whatever they may prove to be, will be 
borne in large part by taxpayers and thus establish a 
subsidized service, competitive with the rail carriers. 
_4. The tonnage diverted to this artificial and sub- 
sidized waterway will, if as great in amount as claimed 
by proponents, result in unjustifiable injury to the rail- 
roads of the United States, without compensating ad- 
vantage in lower transportation costs, but if less in 
amount than claimed by proponents, then, of course, 
the project fails of justification. 


WasuinctTon, D. C, 

5. The transportation service to be offered by this 
proposed waterway will be an incomplete service, limited 
by climatic conditions to 6% or 7 months out of the 
year and by the purpose to handle business on a through 
haul only, disregarding local service. This will compel 
the railroads to “stand-by” with unused equipment and 
watch a subsidized competitor take the cream of the 
traffic during its operating season, but to be ready and 
fully equipped to serve when winter closes the water- 
way and railroad operation is difficult. 

6. There is no present or prospective need for the 
proposed additional and duplicate service since there are 
no sound reasons to anticipate any savings in costs to 
be realized and since existing facilities are adequate, de- 
pendable, efficient and afford full community, all-the- 
year-round service. 

7. The proposed project will result in a tax-free, un- 
regulated transportation agency competitive with heavily 
taxed and regulated railroads. 

8. It will involve the use of public revenues, raised 
by taxation of all the people, for the especial benefit of 
a part of the people only and to the detriment of com- 
peting sections. 


Costs of Construction Underestimated 


Instead of costing the taxpayers of this country $272,- 
453,000, which the Joint Board of Engineers estimates 
will be the amount to be paid by the United States for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence shipway, Mr. Thom 
said, the total capital cost for this country alone would 
be approximately $491,045,000. 

“In the official estimate,” said Mr. Thom, “as to the 
cost of the undertaking, no consideration has been given 
to important elements of costs which private enterprise 
must face. There are substantial costs contingent upon 
the completion of this project and its operation as con- 
templated. They have not entered into the estimates 
of cost that have been officially made public. 

“We have noted in the cost of other similar stupendous 
undertakings, perhaps none of which presented the en- 
gineering and other difficulties that will be faced in the 
St. Lawrence project, that, without exception, actual 
costs have greatly exceeded the estimates. This was true 
in the cases of the Panama canal, the Suez canal, the 
Chicago drainage canal and the Welland canal. 

“The St. Lawrence project is estimated to require 
from seven to ten years for construction but no allow- 
ance has been made for interest on the money required 
for construction. The estimates of the Joint Board of 
Engineers also make no allowance for collateral costs, 
such as for adequate harbor and dock facilities. There 
are also other substantial costs contingent upon the com- 
pletion of this project and its operation as contemplated, 
but which have not entered into the estimates of costs 
that have been officially made public. 

“In view of these facts, it is the firm conviction of 
railway executives that the official announcement as to 
estimated costs must be greatly increased if this project 
is carried out. They feel also that these collateral costs, 
which must inevitably be met if the project is put into 
operation successfully, should receive the serious con- 
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sideration of Congress and of the public. Such addi- 
tional costs may be sufficiently great even to change the 
judgment with respect to the desirability and feasibility 
of the project itself. 


Estimated Savings Erroneous 


“It has been estimated that construction of the St. 
Lawrence shipway would bring about a saving of from 
6 cents to 12 cents a bushel on wheat, which constitutes 
about 60 per cent of the anticipated St. Lawrence traffic. 
The railway executives have examined these claims 
somewhat critically. They find that wheat has been 
moving, via the existing all-water route through the 
Welland canal, from upper Lake ports to Liverpool as 
low as 8 cents a bushel. If 6 cents is to be saved out of 
this total, there will be left only 2 cents a bushel for the 
ship operator. 

“There have been various estimates as to the amount 
of available traffic in prospect for the St. Lawrence 
shipway. In 1926 the Department of Commerce esti- 
mated tonnage “available to move” via this route at from 
18,600,000 to 23,600,000 tons per year. This total ton- 
nage is subdivided into foreign trade “during the sea- 
son of navigation” at from 11,600,000 to 16,600,000 tons, 
and intercoastal and coastwise commerce at 7,000,000 
tons. In the same year the United States St. Lawrence 
Commission reported to President Coolidge that the ca- 
pacity of the canal would be 30,000,000 tons per year. 


It will be noted that this is not an estimate of the ton- 


nage that would actually use the canal. 

“A careful and detailed analysis in 1929 (The St. 
Lawrence Navigation and Power Project, p. 109) esti- 
mated the probable annual traffic at 10,500,000 tons, of 
which 60 per cent would be grain. Of this total, the 
estimate indicates that 5,500,000 tons would come from 
the United States and 5,000,000 tons from Canada. 

“If it be assumed that the proposed waterway project 
will be operated to capacity and that 60 per cent of the 
30,000,000 tons will be grain, this would mean a very 
large diversion of traffic from the rail carriers in the 
United States and consequently a very large loss of 
revenue which they now enjoy on such traffic moving 
through the ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Norfolk. 

“The losses to the railroads of the country which are 
here involved could be justified only upon the basis of 
compensating advantages. It is sincerely believed by us, 
however, that no savings will accrue as the result of this 
water operation—at least the question of whether or not 
there would be any such savings is and, in the absence 
of an actual test, must remain involved in such serious 
doubt, that so stupendous an expenditure cannot be 
justified. 

“Railway executives are convinced that the estimated 
savings, like the estimated costs, are in error. Just as 
the costs will be substantially greater, the savings will 
be inconsequential or disappear. It is their firm belief 
that no savings at all will be realized, and a tremendous 
burden of expenditure will have been shouldered upon 
the taxpayers as the result of this project. 


Not A Self-Liquidating Project 


“The project here involved is not a self-liquidating 
project. Funds for the construction of this shipway, 
funds for the collateral costs, funds for operation and 
maintenance are proposed to be supplied by the federal 
government from tax receipts. All taxpayers of the 
country will bear this burden, not alone those who are 
operating through the shipway. These burdens do not 


appear in the operating costs of this transportation 
facility. 
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“The shift of this burden of expense from the users 
or competitors of this waterway to the general taxpayer 
means only one thing, namely, a subsidy to this waterway 
service. ; 

“It is obvious that this proposed waterway, paralleling 
as it does important trunk line railroads of the country, 
will be in competition with these railroads. There will 
thus arise another instance of a private enterprise, that 
must meet all elements of cost, placed in competitive 
relationship with a government-subsidized enterprise. 
Railway executives believe that such competition is un- 
fair and cannot be justified. 

“While no exact figures can be given, we are justilied 
in concluding that it is not safe to anticipate that there 
wili be any saving at all as the result of this water 
operation and that the taxpayers would be paying an 
extraordinary and unjustifiable amount per ton for some 
favored shippers to get their freight hauled by this route, 

“The rail carriers are fully able to handle the normal 
increase in traffic. There is therefore no sound reason 
why a new additional and subsidized transportation 
system should be constructed. 

“Tt is obvious that shippers from those sections of 
the United States who must ship to the Gulf, Atlantic 
or Pacific ports will, by this expenditure of public funds, 
be put to a disadvantage as compared with shippers from 
the area to the North and East of a given line who can 
avail of the cheaper service which it is here proposed to 
create—cheaper only, however, when considered from 
the standpoint of what the shippers pay and without 
considering the contribution from the public treasury. 
Obviously, this proposal involves the use by the United 
States of public funds to the serious detriment of its 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports. Is this a justifiable 
use of public revenues derived from taxes paid by all 
the people? 

“This disadvantage would be great enough if shippers 
through the canal could enjoy lower rates than the ex- 
isting rail rates open to competitive producing and ship- 
ping points; but it must be remembered that, if it is 
necessary in the public interest to sustain the railroads 
and a substantial part of their traffic is diverted from 
them, the rates on that which remains must be raised 
to make up for the lost traffic, and thus the disadvantage 
would be increased and accentuated. 

“Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the rail- 
roads are one of the largest employers of labor among 
our industrial enterprises, and if the proposal here being 
considered results in a substantial diversion of their 
traffic, their ability to employ labor will be seriously im- 
paired and the problem of unemployment will be ren- 
dered all the more difficult. , 

“No other means of transportation has yet been found 
in this or in any other country by which the products 
of farms, forests, mines and-ranches, and their manu- 
facturers, can be carried as cheaply and efficiently over 
long distances between producer and consumer as by 
railroad. All other means—highway, air, pipe lines, 
power lines taken together cannot now and cannot in the 
future take the place of the railroads, either for com- 
mercial needs or for national defense. 


Railroads’ Position Not Unreasonable 


“The railroads do not take the position that they are 
opposed to water transportation in competition with them 
under any and all circumstances. If a proposed water- 
way is a necessary, a reasonable and an economic develop- 
ment and fair to all the people, the rail carriers have 
no right to complain, even though their special interests 
are affected. If, however, a proposed waterway is not 

(Continued on page 708) 
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R. B. A. Holds 


A\nnual Meeting 


Adopts resolutions asking relief for railroads and retirement of government 


from business—Pelley and Dyer speakers at dinner 


solvency of the railroads has become one calling 

for the most serious national consideration” the 
Railway Business Association, at its annual meeting in 
New York on November 10, adopted a resolution recom- 
mending: (1) Lifting from the railroads those rate 
regulations and other inhibitions that deprive them from 
promptly meeting competitive rates and services of high- 
way, inland waterway, intercoastal, pipe line and air 
traffic, thus restoring to the railroads revenue freight and 
passenger movement now diverted to unregulated or 
subsidized services ; (2) action by federal, state and local 
governments to reduce railroad taxes; (3) the retro- 
active repeal of the existing recapture clause of section 
15(a) cancelling existing liabilities of the railroads 
under such clause and reimbursing them for moneys 
already paid in thereunder, including the proceeds of in- 
vestment thereof. 

A second resolution, entitled “Government in Busi- 
ness,” was also adopted; it declared that “there should 
be placed upon private interests only that degree of re- 
straint which shall prevent their encroachment upon the 
rights of others, thus releasing to the utmost initiative 
in every proper direction. It is therefore essential that 
our government should scrupulously refrain from enter- 
ing any of the fields of transportation, communication, 
industry and commerce or any phase of business when 
it can be undertaken and conducted by private enter- 
prise.” 


LH “siveney that “The problem of maintaining the 


Election of Officers 


President Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, was re- 
elected for the ensuing year as were the following vice- 
presidents: J. W. Bettendorf, president, Bettendorf 
Company; George P. Baldwin, vice-president, General 
Electric Company; George E. Scott, president, Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries; J. B. Strong, president, Ramapo 
Ajax Corporation ; George H. Houston, president, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works; George W. Struble, vice-presi- 
dent, Bethlehem Steel Company; and C. R. Robinson. 
vice-president, Inland Steel Company. 

Speakers at the annual dinner in the evening were: 
John J. Pelley, president of the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford, who discussed the current railway prob- 
lem, defining it as one of returning the roads to a basis 
where the capital invested in them can earn an honest 
return; and Professor G. W. Dyer of the department 
of economics, Vanderbilt University, who considered 
railroad problems from the point of view of the tax- 
payer. 

President Wheeler, who acted as toastmaster, struck 
a note of optimism as he addressed his opening remarks 
mainly to the railway executives present. “Our lives 
today, yours and ours,” he said, “are running along in 
rather parallel lanes. You are making your studies and 
we are making our studies. I hope the time is not far 
distant when these two lanes will converge into a pro- 
gtam upon which we can agree, and upon which we feel 
satisfied to go to the country asking’the influence of 
public sentiment, which is peculiarly favorable to a solu- 
tion of the transportation problem at this time.” 


Depression, Mr. Wheeler said, is represented in any 
industry largely by that marginal volume of business 
which is absent. It seemed to him that the years 1923 
to 1925 represented as nearly a normal base volume of 
business as any group of years that could be chosen. 
The margin from 1923-1925 “normal” which has been 
lost will, in Mr. Wheeler’s opinion, “show remarkable 
activity” in returning during the years 1933, 1934 and 
1935 “‘with the first evidences that rock bottom prices 
have been achieved and that purchasing power is again 
being exercised.” 

“You and we have been down together into the valley 
in years that have passed, and we have enjoyed the 
peaks together,” he continued. “We have no reason to 
believe that faith in our country, faith in ourselves, in 
our reproductive possibilities, in our ability to overcome 
every obstacle, will not bring us back at least to the 
normal base that we might agree upon, and that in these 
years that are ahead you will not suffer to the extent 
that you have in the past years; neither will we, be- 
cause, after all, you are our best customers, and we can- 
not prosper unless you do, nor in matter of fact can the 
country prosper unless you do. And strangely enough 
as it may seem, the whole country today is more widely 
awake to that fact than I have ever known them in my 
experience, and I believe more widely awake and more 
ready to accord generous treatment, than ever in your 
experience.” 

Abstracts of the addresses at the dinner follow: 


The Railroad Problem 
By John J. Pelley 


The problem of the railroads, as it exists today, is 
one of returning the roads to a basis where the capital 
invested in them can earn an honest return. I am one 
of those who believes that if given an equal opportunity, 
the railroads can yet earn a fair return or a reasonable 
return, consistent with the general business conditions 
that obtain in the country. 

If, as I believe it to be, this and perhaps the months 
ahead of us, is to be the most critical period in recent 
years for the railroads, it is equally as critical for those 
of you who are engaged in the business of supplying us 
with our materials and supplies. If it is important that 
the railroads be returned to a basis upon which they can 
make a profit, it is also important that you, who are in 
the railway supply business, be permitted to make a 
profit on the sales you make to the railroads. 

As I see it, there are four principal reasons for the 
present condition of the railroads: (1) The general busi- 
ness conditions ; (2) subsidized transportation ; (3) some 
too much regulation of the railroads; (4) the lack of 
regulation for other agencies that are competing with the 
railroads.. 


Would Have Railroad Problem Without Depression 


The depression is a situation that is common to nearly 
all business. Therefore I shall not discuss it. But, if 
business conditions in our country were normal, we would 
still have a railroad problem. Many of our troubles are 
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brought to us because of subsidized transportation. Not- 
withstanding the $26,000,000,000 or more invested in the 
railroads of the country, the taxpayers, through the fed- 
eral and state governments, are spending millions of 
dollars every year to subsidize transportation in the air, 
on the water, and on the highways. Millions of dollars 
of government money are being spent every year on the 
airways. The government furnishes airways and lights 
them. They furnish radio beacons for the air trans- 
portation companies. The airports are furnished either 
by the municipalities or the states at a very nominal 
cost to those who use them. 

The operation of the airways is subsidized through 
liberal mail contracts, and these subsidies make it pos- 
sible for the air transportation companies to take passen- 
gers off of our trains, and they are now beginning to 
take express and freight away from the railroads. 


Waterway Policy Beyond Comprehension 

Our waterway transportation, and I mean our gov- 
ernmental waterway transportation policy, is something 
far beyond my comprehension. At this time the tax- 
payers have invested something over a billion and one- 
half dollars in waterway transportation, from which they 
receive absolutely no return. It costs something over 
one hundred million dollars a year to maintain these 
waterways, from which there is no return to the tax- 
payers. The government has loaned the money, at very 
low rates of interest, to build ships. They have sold 
ships that were built to carry supplies overseas for very 
small prices; as a matter of fact, whole fleets have been 
sold for probably the price of one ship. These vessels 
are engaged in competing with the railroads and taking 
traffic off the railroads. 

We have one instance of water transportation right 
here in our midst, the New York Barge Canal. The 
New York Barge Canal is 525 miles long. It has cost 
the State of New York to date $230,000,000. It costs 
about $10,000,000 per year to the state for its mainte- 
nance, and the interest on the investment. In 1929, 
which was a good business year, there were 2,876,000 
tons of freight handled on the New York Barge Canal, 
and it cost the taxpayers of New York $3.47 per ton. 

The Lackawanna Railroad parallels this barge canal 
for its full length. The average freight rate on the 
Lackawanna is $2.09 per ton, so you will readily see 
that the State of New York, in 1929, could have con- 
tracted with the Lackawanna to handle all the traffic that 
was handled on the New York Barge Canal, and have 
paid the entire freight bill for the shippers and saved 
$1.38 a ton, or about $4,000,000. 

You hear advocates of waterway transportation talk 
about what an asset waterways are to the country. From 
that standpoint I should like to compare the New York 
State Barge Canal with the Lackawanna Railroad. The 
Lackawanna is about 1,000 miles long, some 475 miles 
longer than the barge canal. It is capitalized at $206,- 
000,000, $24,000,000 less than the barge canal has cost 
to date. In 1929, that railroad handled 29,000,000 tons 
of freight, as compared with 2,876,000 handled by the 
barge canal. It handled 28,000,000 passengers. It paid 
the dividends on its stock and the interest on its bonds, 
and $6,600,000 in taxes. It costs less than this barge 
canal, that was held out to be an asset to the public. 

The barge canal paid no taxes and paid no returns 
upon the investment, and I think it ought to be said too 
that the barge canal was open only a portion of the year, 
being closed several months on account .of ice, while 
the Lackawanna operated every day in the year. 

I think this New York Barge Canal is fairly typical 
of waterway transportation in this country. 

While I am talking about waterways, perhaps I ought 
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to say something about the Mississippi river service tha 
has been in existence for 13 years. It is said that the 
government is operating it with the hope that some da; 
private capital will take it over. I submit that 13 year, 
is long enough to experiment with anything. 


Commercial Highway Transport Subsidized 


Hundreds of thousands of miles of improved high- 
ways have been built in this country in the past fey 
years. These were built primarily for the use of the 
general public. They have been developed into com- 
mercial highways to a very large extent. It is my be- 
lief that no matter what anyone may say to the con- 
trary, commercial operations on the highways of this 
country are subsidized. They are not paying their way. 

Thus we have subsidy in the airways and in the water- 
ways and on the highways—that is one of the very big 
troubles with the railroads. If the subsidies were taken 
out of these other forms of transportation, the railroad 
picture today would be an entirely different one, even 
with the low volume of traffic that we have now. 


Too Much Regulation 


There is another thing that is wrong with the rail- 
roads. As I have put it, it is some too much regulation, 
because I happen to be one of those persons who fee! 
that we really are not regulated to death, as some jeo- 
ple think we are, but there is some too much regulation. 
| think you will not find many people who will say that 
the regulation of the railroads has not been in the pub- 
lic interest and in the interest of the railroads. [ think 
it has been. I think it must be continued. But there is 
some too much of it, and I will only touch briefly on a 
few things that most railroad men feel should be 
changed. 

Many of them think that the so-called Panama Act, 
the Dennison Act, should be either repealed, or modified, 
so that the railroads may operate on the water on a 
common basis with other people who are operating 01 
the water. Most railroad men—and I am one of them 
—feel that the recapture provision of the Transporta- 
tion Act should be repealed; that the valuation feature 
should be repealed. 

Most railroad men feel, and I do, that some changes 
in the rate-making portion of the law should be made, 
to make it more elastic to meet present-day conditions 
and meet the competition that we have. 

A word about the regulation of our competitors: 
They have absolutely no responsibility today to the pub- 
lic or to themselves or to one another. I think that an 
fair man would say that the whole transportation 
scheme cannot continue, part regulated and part unregu- 
lated. I have observed that all other countries, or prac- 
tically every other country, has taken some definite and 
constructive action to save their railroads. I believe the 
people in this country will do the same thing. [| cannot 
find any man anywhere who is willing to say that lhe 1s 
through and done and finished with the railroads. 

It goes without saying that if the American people do 
want their railroads—and I believe they do—they must 
support them. We cannot be expected to furnish 4 
stand-by, rainy-day service, and I believe very ©ol- 
fidently that if we in the railroad business will present 
our case in a fair and equitable way—and we have a 
good case—and if we present it properly to the various 
legislative bodies in this country at the proper tine. 
we can and will get the relief that we need. When tlic 


subsidy is takeri out of other forms of transportation, 
and our regulation is relaxed to some extent, and cur 
competitors are regulated as we will be after our regu- 


lation has been relaxed, with the return of business 11 
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this country you are going to find, in my opinion, that 
the railroads will again be prosperous, and that you in 
the railway supply business will be prosperous, too. 


The Taxpayer's Point of View 
By G. W. Dyer 


The railroad business is very different in one feature, 
from almost every other business. We think and speak 
of the railroad system. It is more than a system. It 
is in a very real sense an organism. The characteristics 
of an organism are that as a plant or an animal body 
every part of the body is vitally related to every other 
part, so that if one part is injured, all must suffer. That 
is not true of any other business, as far as I know. 

This railroad problem must be considered not from 
the point of view of the losses that you have incurred. 
They are great and serious from your point of view, but, 
to be frank with you, the general public does not care 
much about that. They do not care as much as they 
should. It is no controlling factor in the shaping of the 
railroad policy as far as the public is concerned, as seri- 
ous as the fact is that savings banks and the insurance 
companies have five billion dollars invested in railroad 
securities. That is most serious, and I do not think that 
is generally known. 


Public Doesn’t Understand Problem 


One serious trouble has been that the general public 
does not understand at all the railroad problem, the 
simplest things about it. In the last analysis, the prob- 
lem must be settled from a taxpayer’s point of view. He 
is going to ask this question: “Have the railroads served 
their day? If so, let them go.” 

He is going to ask this question: “What effect will 
crippling the railroads have on our interests?” And if 
he comes to the conclusion that the crippling of the rail- 
roads will affect him vitally, he is going to stand with 
the railroads. And so I am very optimistic because I 
believe fundamentally that the railroad problem today 
is a taxpayer’s problem. And I further believe that the 
taxpayers are going to see it, and that is not based simply 
on an assumption, but it is based on much experience 
that I have had with taxpayers recently. 


Country Crushed by Taxation 


The thing chiefly that is wrong is that the farmer and 
everybody else in this country is being crushed by taxa- 
tion. They do not know it, but they are—all of us. Few 
men anywhere know or appreciate what they are paying. 
I have to be continually changing my figures, because 
the burden is getting bigger all the time, but it is a fact 
that every man and every woman that works today must 
give more than one-fourth what they produce gross to 
the government. 

That is a serious problem, because the political phi- 
losophers, basing their conclusion on the experience of 
civilizations in the past, have come to the conclusion 
that when the taxes of any country amount to 16 per 
cent of the gross income of the country, that country is 
in serious danger of dissolution. Our taxes today are 
30 per cent of thé gross income, and it is the indirect 
process of levying the taxes that has caused the trouble. 
It is estimated that the taxpayers are supporting today 
twenty million people, office-holders and their families. 

What has this got to do with the railroad problem? 
In the construction of highways, as I said, they did not 
count the cost, and somebody else was going to pay for 
it, and they did not know anything about railroad con- 
struction. They did not know what is necessary at all; 
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they did not know that when you build a road that is 
satisfactory for all passenger cars and light trucks, thor- 
oughly satisfactory, that you have got to spend at least 
$10,000 a mile more to make it capable of carrying the 
big truck. That is established by the engineers—$10,000 
a mile is a conservative estimate. 


Federal Compulsion to Build Heavy-Duty Roads 


The Governor of Virginia has estimated recently that 
it will cost $10,000,000 to make the highway bridges in 
Virginia strong enough to carry the big trucks. The 
chief responsibility for leading people to build roads at 
an enormous cost to carry trucks is the federal road 
commission, because it issued the order that no state can 
get one penny of federal-aid money to build a road un- 
less it is built to carry trucks, and big trucks. 


Tennessee’s Dole to Big Trucks 


Robert Henry, who is connected with the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, has made a very valuable contri- 
bution by figuring out specifically the cost of the trucks 
to the taxpayers in Tennessee, and I think this is true 
all over the country. Making an estimate from the point 
of view of the increased cost of grading, the increased 
cost of purchase, the increased cost of material and the 
cost of upkeep, he has calculated—and by the way, out 
of 395,000 automobiles and trucks in Tennessee, there 
are only 186 of these big trucks—that the taxpayers of 
Tennessee are paying $7,000,000 a year to enable 186 
big trucks to run on the road, and that these trucks pay 
into the state treasury, counting the tax on gasoline and 
everything, only $100,000 a year. The taxpayers of 
Tennessee are giving to 186 trucks a bonus of $6,900,000 
to kill a railroad. 

Can you think of a policy so stupid and so outrageous ? 
And yet it prevails. Not the intention of anybody. The 
average taxpayer did not know. He is looking into that 
now. 

Another thing that he is waking up to now is the fact 
that railroads are paying something like one million dol- 
lars a day in taxes. The taxpayers are just as much in- 
terested as vou are in that problem, but from a different 
angle. It is dawning on them that the railroads are 
keeping up the public schools in large measure. 

Concerning that $300,000,000 in taxes that the rail- 
roads are paying, if the time comes when they cannot 
pay it, who is going to pay it? That is a question that 
taxpayers are asking. If you so cripple the railroads 
that they cannot put up the money, who is going to put 
it up? 

Somebody will have to put it up. They are learning 
that the railroads in some cases are paying half the 
taxes of the county, and the Missouri Pacific, the one 
that I have especially in mind, is paying $2,000,000 a 
year for the schools alone. The way the taxpayer looks 
at it is this: If the railroads go in the hole, we will go 
into a deeper hole. If you shift that tax on us, when 
we are crushed already, how can we carry it? And they 
are concluding that the only way to keep out of that 
deeper hole is to pull the railroads out of their hole. 


Taxpayer and Railroad Interests Joined 


There are a good many things that are discouraging 
about the railroad problem, but there is one thing that 
is immensely encouraging. This is the first time in the 
history of this country that the taxpayers are realizing 
that their interest and the railroad interests are common 
interests. They have never done that before. Now they 
are realizing that if you allow the trucks and the long 
distance buses to take the traffic away from the railroads, 
it cripples them, and may destroy them eventually, be- 
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cause a crippled railroad system cannot last. The tax- 
payers in this country have got to make a choice in the 
treatment of the railroads, whether they are going to 
have an efficient railroad system built on a firm financial 
basis, or whether they will have a crippled system that 
is totally inefficient. There is no midway ground. 


There has been some talk about taking your case to 
the legislature and Congress. I would not—not at first. 
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You waste time talking to congressmen and legislators 
about your problems, the way to get action is to rouse 
the people, and that is the only way. The people are 
anxious to hear you present this cause, and I believe 
everywhere they are ready to cooperate with you in 
doing away with everything that materially interferes 
with the progress of the railroad business in this coun. 
try, because it is to their interest to do it. 


Centralized Regulation of A\ll 
Transport Urged 


Will eliminate unfair competition, insure equality of treatment of 
patrons and stabilize transportation charges 


portation agencies, to promote co-ordination between 

them and stability in transportation charges for 
every form of carriage, and to avoid the many discrimi- 
nations caused by unregulated carriers, through a Bu- 
reau of Transportation including divisions of land, 
water and air transportation, with a Director of Trans- 
portation as the ex-officio chairman of each, was advo- 
cated by Chairman Claude R. Porter of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an address before the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners at 
Hot Springs, Ark., on November 15. 

The division of land transportation would be the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with the added duties 
of regulating busses and trucks. The water division 
would be the Shipping Board, and the air division would 
be constructed by transferring to it the Aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce, both with en- 
larged powers, including authority over rates and ap- 
proaching the degree of regulation now exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. No suggestions were 
offered as to what powers the director should have or as 
to how his influence would be brought to bear on the 
legislative and quasi-judicial functions of the divisions. 

Much that is offered as to a solution of the railroad 
problem, Chairman Porter said, partakes of the nature of 
a mere temporary expedient or only reaches a single 
phase of the difficulty. The first great cause, he said, is 
the lack of business incident to the depression, which the 
railroads have suffered in common with all industry, 
“which will speedily pass away,” and the second is the 
rapid development of new competition “which will not 
pass away but will undoubtedly continue to grow and 
increase in strength and aggressiveness.” 

It is not only not surprising that the railroads are in 
serious financial condition, he said, “but a great wonder 
that they are in no worse position than they are,” and 
“it is not, therefore, a railroad problem alone that con- 
fronts us, but it is an airplane problem, a truck problem, 
and a waterway problem as well. The real problem is, 
how shall we get the best service out of all these trans- 
portation agencies ?” 

Suggestions that the railroads should be freed from 
much of the regulation that now surrounds them were 
rather made light of by Chairman Porter, who said that 
years of experience have demonstrated the wisdom of 
the regulation of the railroads, and who seemed to think 


C portation agene government regulation of all trans- 


that ‘“‘we are left in the dark as to those provisions oi the 
law which they would repeal and those which they would 
leave stand.” For example, he asked whether the ship- 
pers or the carriers are asking that the provision which 
authorizes the commission to suspend rate tariffs “for a 
short time” be repealed. As he wrote, he said, there 
were on his desk several cases calling for his action in 
which certain railroads were vehemently protesting and 
insisting that the commission suspend the tariffs filed by 
another set of railroads, as the beginning of a rate war. 
In eleven months prior to October 1, he said, 410 tariffs 
filed with the commission were protested, over hali of 
which were reductions in rates, and 64 of the protests 
and requests for suspension were filed by railroads. 

His position was that all forms of transportation 
should be regulated in the same manner. Giving his rea- 
sons and outlining his plan for the creation of a Bureau 
of Transportation, Chairman Porter continued: 


Unfair Competition Should Be Controlled 


“In the first place, may I say that of course regulation 
should not be enacted or administered with any thought 
of hindering or injuring the growth and development of 
any kind of transportation, but to encourage and 
strengthen each, so that whichever form is desired by 
anyone may be enabled to serve him the more efficiently. 
This can not be done if any one transportation agency is 
permitted to indulge in unfair methods of competition 
as against the others. Just.as the railroads are oiten 
prevented by the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
engaging in rate wars among themselves, which always 
prove disastrous to the participants and ultimately injuri- 
ous to the public, so power should be lodged somewhere 
to prevent any other form of carriage from carrying on 
an unjust rate war among its fellows or against any other 
kind of transportation. 

“Wasteful and extravagant expenditures and unneces- 
sary duplication of facilities, which in the end are alwys 
borne by the shipping public, growing out of the cov- 
petitive situation as between railways, have been discour- 
aged and greatly limited by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Why would not such control over other 
forms of transportation in the end be beneficial both to 
them and to the public? The commission is now empow- 
ered by law to prevent unfair competition of the rai‘ 
roads as against the water carriers, but there is 10 
restraining authority to prevent any activity by the waicr 
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carriers against the railroads or other forms of trans- 
portation, no matter how unjust. . 


What Is a Reasonable Rate? 


“In the second place, there are two basic principles that 
are underneath all of our regulation of the railroads. 
The first one is that they shall not ask the shipper to pay 
more for the service they render than it costs to render 
it, plus a reasonable profit; and the public is entitled to 
demand that no more be exacted from it than the service 
is fairly worth. In other words, the charge must be rea- 
sonable, not unreasonably high or unreasonably low. 
The standard of what is a reasonable rate changes from 
time to time as circumstances change, but we know— 
not with exactness—but for all practical purposes, what 
is a reasonable charge for any given service to be per- 
formed by the railroad. 

“But this is not so with forms of unregulated trans- 
portation. In the absence of regulation, the public has 
no way of knowing what is a reasonable rate, for it 
has no knowledge of the first of the above named main 
factors that goes to determine its reasonableness. The 
sole determination of the price the public has to pay for 
the service of the unregulated transportation agency is 
their ability to secure the price they fix in the face of the 
competition to which they are subjected. This is unsat- 
isfactory, for the carrier may be so situated and com- 
petition so lacking as to enable the carrier to demand and 
receive practically any rate that it chooses to exact. 


Equality of Treatment and Stability in Charges 


“The second basic principle in our rail rate regulation 
is equality of treatment of all patrons under similar 
circumstances. This is guaranteed to shippers by several 
comprehensive statutes and backed up by severe criminal 
penalties to be visited upon all alike who grant or receive 
in any manner or method, concessions from the standard 
rate. Every shipper by railroad has the right to feel he 
is being treated the same as every other shipper. All 
know this is not so with the shipper by any form of 
unregulated carrier. He may be in the keenest compe- 
titon with his neighbor and yet subjected to treatment 
totally unlike that accorded him. All kinds of secret 
rebating and discrimination are among the possibilities. 
As a matter of common justice, every shipper in the 
country is entitled to know that he is receiving the same 
treatment as every other shipper, irrespective of the 
form of transportation he uses, and this can only come 
with regulation of all. 

“In the third place, a most desirable thing in every 
phase of the business world is stability. When the rail- 
roads had a monopoly of transportation there was a fair 
degree of stability of transportation charges. A producer 
could agree to sell at a delivered price at a distant point 
six months hence with some degree of assurance as to 
the charge he would have to pay to transport his product 
to the agreed place. Not only would he know his own 
rate but he also knew the rate his competitors, no matter 
where located, would have to pay to deliver their product 
to the prospective purchaser and could make an offer 
accordingly. It is vastly different today. The rail rate 
is known, as it has been, and is fairly stable, but complete 
chaos in rates reigns among the airplane, the truck, and 
the water-borne carriers, and this in turn is tending 
strongly to force instability in the rail rates. 

“The rail carrier must file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the identical rate it intends to charge 
for any given service. This rate is public property 
known to all, and must remain the lawful charge until 
changed by the railroad in the same public manner. Not 
So with its competitors; they can change their rate over 
night if they choose. No producer today knows the 
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charge his competitor at the same or another place will 
have to pay the boat or the truck to ship to a common 
market on the same day or any different day. Under fair 
regulation of all these forms of carriers, some degree of 
fixedness of rates can be had and the exact charge known 
to all, and thus industry could make contracts and do 
business with some degree of certainty. Nothing could 
be more helpful to the orderly marketing of all products 
whether from the mill, mine, or farm, than a fair degree 
of stability in transportation charges for every form of 
carriage, and it can only come under government regula- 
tion of all the transportation agencies. 

“T have heretofore stated that the real problem is— 
how shall we secure the benefit of the best service pos- 
sible from all of the five forms of transportation? The 
mere regulation alone of all of them will not produce the 
desired result. There must in some way be brought about 
the close and effective co-ordination of all of them. We 
should authorize under proper safeguards and super- 
vision the right of any one form of transportation to 
engage in any one or all of the other methods of trans- 
portation. But this will not entirely suffice, for it is 
bound to be a matter of slow development when author- 
ized. The regulation of all kinds of transportation as 
I have here advocated, must in some way be centralized, 
so that by this governmental supervision, each separately 
organized and functioning as they are, may be developed 
to the largest extent possible without injustice to any 
other kind of transportation, and with this harmonious 
adjustment giving to the people of the country the best 
possible service at the lowest possible cost. 

“When this centralization of control is suggested, it 
naturally enough occurs to many that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be the best central body 
to which this power could be committed. This is met by 
the reply that the commission is now overburdened with 
work and could not properly handle added duties. This 
response has great weight. It should be said, however, 
in passing, that if the Congress should heed the recom- 
mendation of the commission and repeal the recapture 
provisions of the present law, that, with the near com- 
pletion of the valuation of the railroads, except the work 
necessary to keep the valuation current, the commission 
would be able by a reorganization of its forces to take 
on at least the additional duties I shall mention later. 


Suggests a Bureau of Transportation 


“T suggest the creation of a new independent bureau, 
to be denominated a Bureau of Transportation. At the 
head of this bureau I would place a director, to be known 
as the Director of Transportation. He should be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
The tremendous importance of the duties involved in 
such a position demands it be occupied by a man of the 
highest character and ability. However, no matter who 
he might be or how broad his experience, it would 
require some time to become conversant with the work 
and to inaugurate and carry out his policies. Also, the 
period of his service should be for sufficient length of 
time to give some degree of permanency and continuity 
of policy. It seems, therefore, the term of office should be 
at least ten years. The salary should be fixed at a sum 
sufficient to secure and retain a man of high standing 
and ability. It might well be at least one-tenth of what 
some of our railroad presidents were receiving a short 
while back. 

“The first division, that of land transportation, should 
be the Interstate Commerce. Commission as at present 
constituted, with all of the duties now imposed upon it 
under the law. To these duties should be added that of 
supervising and regulating the busses and trucks engaged 
in interstate commerce. They should be placed, so far 
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as practicable, under substantially the same regulation as 
now pertains to the railroads. The director of the bureau 
should be ex-officio chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, fully empowered to sit in the commission’s 
councils and with the same rights and duties as any other 
member of the commission. Necessarily with the addi- 
tional duties I shall mention, he could not become an 
active member of any of the present six divisions of the 
commission, but he could, as a member of the commis- 
sion, attend the conferences of the entire commission and 
be perfectly familiar with, and aid in guiding, their 
policies. 

“The second major division of the Bureau of Trans- 
portation would have the supervision of all our water- 
borne carriers. I would transfer the present Shipping 
Board with its present personnel, and its authority and 
power over water-borne carriers, to this Bureau of 
Transportation. Its jurisdiction should be extended to 
cover fully and completely all of our coastal water 
carriers and those operating on all of the inland water- 
ways of the country. They should have in the main, as 
to these water-borne carriers, the same power and au- 
thority over rates, equality of treatment of shippers, 
capitalization of companies, and establishment and 
abandonment of new lines, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now has over railroads. The Director of 
Transportation should be ex-officio chairman of the 
Shipping Board, with the same authority that is com- 
mitted to any other member of that board. 

“The third major division of this new Bureau of 
Transportation would be that in charge of air transpor- 
tation. This division should be constructed by transfer- 
ring to it the position of Assistant Secretary for Aero- 
nautics and the present Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce. They should retain all the 
powers now possessed by them. In addition, they should 
be given authority to insure the charging of reasonable 
rates for the carriage of both passengers and property, 
and also to make certain equality of treatment of all 
their patrons. They should be empowered to prevent 
all unfair methods of competition among the various 
operating companies or against other forms of trans- 
portation. All of the important acts of the division as 
above constituted should be subject to the approval of the 
Director of Transportation, who ex-officio should be the 
head of this division as of the other two. 

“In this manner, by bringing these several divisions, 
each having supervision over its respective carriers, into 
one bureau under one central head, I am convinced there 
could be brought about a co-ordination of all the five 
present forms of transportation, which is impossible 
when their regulation is enforced by wholly separate and 
distinct bureays of the government acting entirely inde- 
pendent of each other and with no knowledge or infor- 
mation of what the other is doing. 

“As I have already indicated, the powers of both the 
Shipping Board and those in charge of aeronautics 
would have to be considerably enlarged, approaching 
something of the same degree of regulation now exer- 
cised by the Interstate Commerce Commission over the 
railroads. One directing head, meeting and consulting 
with those in charge of each of the three divisions named, 
should be able and undoubtedly could bring about uni- 
formity in the policy of regulating these five forms of 
transportation, and a co-ordination between the transpor- 
tation agencies themselves, far surpassing anything that 
we have at the present time. The problems of these 
public carriers present to all of the people, and particu- 
larly to us who are interested in regulation of public 
utilities, a challenge that is worthy of the most earnest 
consideration.” 
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St. Lawrence Waterway Opposed 
(Continued from page 702) 


necessary, is not a reasonable and economically sound 
project, the railroads, as taxpayers and as carriers as 
against whom it is proposed to establish government- 
subsidized competition, not only have the right, but j 
is likewise their duty, to protest against its construction. 
Because their careful consideration of the proposed 
project of the St. Lawrence shipway has led to the 
conviction that the project is not necessary and is not 
economically sound, they are now voicing their opposition 
to it.” 


Additional Opposition Testimony 


Testimony in opposition to the St. Lawrence treaty 
was also given by Peter G. Ten Eyck, president oj the 
New York State Waterways Association; E. P. Good- 
rich, consulting engineer, on behalf of the Albany Port 
District Commision; Edward T. Butler, assistant to the 
president of the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion; Fred N. Oliver, counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Owners of Railroad and Public Utility Securities; 
John P. Magill, for the Maritime Association of New 
York; Frank Davis, of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce; and G. H. Pouder, of the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce. The committee planned an adjournment 
at the end of the week until November 28, when it was 
to hear advocates of the treaty. 

Mr. Butler stressed the effect which such a waterway 
would have in reducing the movement of coal from this 
country, which would seriously affect the short line rail- 
roads. Mr. Magill said that if this treaty goes through, 
“We will see a complete disarrangement and dislocation 
of the present tonnage movement. It means revision of 
shipping practices and it will cost millions in new facili- 
ties necessary and equal sums in losses on present struc- 
tures which will no longer be needed after the traffic has 
been diverted.” “It looks to me like the country faces 
government ownership of the railroads if the Senate 
approves this treaty,” he said, “and if government owner- 
ship of the rail lines comes, I think I want to move to 
Hong Kong.” Mr. Oliver said the security owners’ 
association takes the position that the obligations of the 
carriers which are held by its membership would be 
further endangered by construction of the waterway and 
that the country is provided with adequate transportation 
facilities now. 

Mr. Ten Eyck said that if all the grain that was 
exported through the North Atlantic ports in the maxi- 
mum year 1922 had been transported through the 
improved St. Lawrence route, the interest charge alone 
would have been at the rate of 14% cents per bushi! of 
grain. 

He suggested that before the United States invests 
in the canalization of the St. Lawrence it should first 
place itself in position to be fifty per cent beneficiary 
by purchasing all land East and South of the center line 
of the river from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic ocean, 
by treaty, and that this could readily be done by credit- 
ing England with the purchase price on her war debt. 
Mr. Goodrich said it might well transpire that a larger 
expenditure (for an all-American canal, for example) 
might result more advantageously to the whole country. 

Senator Borah remarked to Mr. Thom that he had 
shown that water transportation has a tendency to reduce 
freight rates. It has a tendency to reduce rates, Mr. 
Thom replied, but it does not result in reduced cost {or 
transportation, because the difference is made up by 
taxpayers. 
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A View of the Treating Facilities from the South, Showing the Portable 
Adzing and Boring Machine at the Extreme Right and the Depressed 
Track for Loading Treated Ties in Stock Cars in the Foreground 


Santa Fe Constructs Ireating Plant 
for Hardwood lies 


Facilities at Wellington, Kan., embodying a large storage yard, 


are strategically located with reference 


to all points on the system 


HE Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has constructed 
i and placed in service at Wellington, Kan., a new 

tie-treating plant and storage yard which is designed 
to treat the larger portion of the hardwood tie require- 
ments of the system, together with some softwood ties. 
Although the treating capacity is relatively small, the 
facilities include a storage yard of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate one and one-half million treated ties, in 
addition to the space required for seasoning of the ties 
to be treated at Wellington. This extra space was pro- 
vided for the storage of softwood ties treated at the 
Somerville (Tex.) treating plant of the Santa Fe, at 
times when there is not sufficient space at the Texas 
plant. This arrangement also provides a supply of ties 
available for quick shipment at any time to the Eastern 
lines and a portion of the Western lines. 


Replaces Plant at Altus 


The plant at Wellington was built to furnish treated 
hardwood ties for the system, with the exception of the 
Gulf lines, which are supplied from the plant at Somer- 
ville. It replaces the plant that was built in 1926 at 
Altus, Okla., on the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 
which road has since been taken over by the Santa Fe. 
The new location was decided upon because softwood 
ties for use on the Orient can be furnished more eco- 
nomically from the Somerville plant than from Altus 
and, also, because hardwood ties, which are produced in 
Eastern Oklahoma, can be furnished through Wellington 


with less haul than through Altus. The Altus plant was 
continued in operation for several months after the com- 
pletion of the facilities at Wellington and was then 
dismantled and much of the equipment was removed 
to Wellington. At this plant, oak ties are treated by 
either the Rueping or the Lowry process, according to 
the condition of the timber, with a net retention of eight 
pounds of preservative per cubic foot of timber. The 
preservative used is a mixture of equal amounts of coal- 
tar creosote and petroleum residuum. 

The hardwood tie requirements of the Santa Fe Sys- 
tem amount to about a half million ties yearly. Such 
ties are standard for use on all main track curves of one 
degree and over on Class A tracks and for curves of two 
or more degrees on Class B tracks. The standards also 
require their use on sharp curves on industrial and side 
tracks, on important leads in yards, on main track tan- 
gents and on all curves in Class A track in mountain 
territory. 


At Junction of Three Divisions 


The Wellington plant is located just east of the city 
near the junction of the Middle, Southern Kansas and 
Panhandle divisions, where it is strategically located for 
the distribution of hardwood ties to all points on the 
system. The facilities are situated directly east of the 
Middle Division main line and north of the main line 
of the Southern Kansas division, in the angle formed 
by the junction of these two divisions. 
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A Front View of the Power and Cylinder Houses 


The seasoning and storage yards comprise 10234 acres 
and contain a total of 6% miles of tracks which, by 
means of a short-track layout, are divided into two 
separate yards, one for the storage of treated ties and 
the other for the seasoning of untreated ties. The 
former comprises the north half of the storage area and 
the latter the south half, and at present each yard con- 
tains seven tracks. This type of track layout was 
chosen for purposes of convenience in separating the 
four grades of ties and the three or more kinds of wood 
that are treated. All the storage tracks are laid out at 
an angle of 14 deg., 30 min., with the main line of 
the Southern Kansas division and are spaced 115 ft., 
center to center. If additional storage space for treated 
ties should become necessary in the future, this may be 
provided by constructing additional tracks to the east 
of the treated-tie storage yard. 

Buildings housing the treating equipment and other 
facilities are located in a group in the southeast corner 
of the area, and these facilities, together with the tracks 
that serve them, are parallel with the storage yard tracks. 
In a group convenient to these facilities are three five- 
room standard section houses which are occupied by the 
plant superintendent, the mechanical foreman and the 
general foreman. 


Treating Plant Facilities 


The treating plant proper consists of a cylinder house, 
32 ft. by 60 ft. in area and a power house, 48 ft. by 60 
ft., both of Truscon steel construction. The former con- 
tains two treating retorts 8 ft. in diameter and 42 ft. 





A Rear View of the Cylinder and Pump Houses, With the Pressure 
Measuring Tanks in the Center and the High and Low-Pressure Air 
Receivers at the Right 
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long, each of which has a capacity of about 300 hewed 
oak ties, 7 in. by 8 in. by 8 ft. in dimensions. The 
cylinders are designed for a working pressure of 200 Ib, 
per sq. in. with a factor of safety of 5, A.S.M.E. code, 
and are constructed of 1-in. flange-quality open-hearth 
steel plates, fabricated with 13-in. rivets. Each cylinder 
is provided with heating coils consisting of 6-in. extra- 
heavy pipe having 2-in. standard pipe inside and fastened 
to a cast steel manifold located in the front end of the 
cylinder. The heating coils are covered by 3-in. per- 
forated plates. Doors are provided at one end of the 
cylinders only and the track layout is designed for one- 
end operation. The doors are secured in place by forty- 
two 24-in: bolts, tight joints being obtained by the use 
of asbestos metallic gaskets. Each cylinder is equipped 
with a thermometer well on the side, which is provided 
with openings for mercury thermometer bulbs and for 
the bulbs of recording thermometers. 

A Rueping cylinder, 7 ft. by 40 ft., is supported above 
each of the treating cylinders on structural steel sup- 
ports so that the preservative may be supplied by gravity 
to the treating cylinders. The Rueping cylinders are 
equipped with heating coils and thermometer wells and 
are designed for a working pressure of 200 lb. per sq. 





* At the Adzing and Boring Plant—Ties Enter the Plant by Means 


of the Conveyor at the Left and When Finished are Eject 
the Right 


in. with a factor of safety of 5. They are constructed 
of flange-quality 14-in. open-hearth steel plates fabricated 
with %-in. rivets. If it becomes necessary in the future 
to increase the treating capacity of the plant, this may 
be done by lengthening the treating and Rueping cyl- 
inders and making a few minor changes in the equipment. 


Pressure Measuring Tanks 


Supplementing the above equipment are two 7-{t. by 
12-ft. pressure measuring tanks mounted on 50-ton ca- 
pacity Fairbanks-Morse 7-ft. by 7-ft. platform scales, 
and three high-pressure air receivers, 42 in. by 14 ft. 
The pressure-measuring tanks, which are designed ior 
a working pressure of 200 Ib. per sq. in., are of the 
same type of construction as the treating cylinders and 
are mounted in a vertical position on the scales, with the 
scale beams located in the pump room of the power 
house as a matter of convenience to the operator. In 
addition, the pressure measuring tanks are equipped with 
heating coils and thermometer wells. The use of these 
tanks eliminates pressure pumps for maintaining tle 
pressure on the preservative. ; 

The air receivers are designed for a pressure of 350 
lb. per sq. in. and provide the necessary storage for the 
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air {or applying pressure to the pressure-measuring tanks 
and thence to the treating cylinders. The high-pressure 
air receivers are supplemented by two low-pressure air 
receivers, one 6 ft. by 35 ft. and the other 6 ft. by 47 ft., 
poth of which have a working pressure of 125 lb. per 
sq. in. These were constructed from the treating cylin- 
der at the Altus plant. Air from the low-pressure re- 
ceivers is used to charge the treating cylinders when 
ties are to be treated by the Rueping process. The 
storage of compressed air and its use in this manner are 
not only convenient but economical inasmuch as a rela- 
tively small compressor can be used over a longer period 
of time, thereby lessening the maximum demand for 
current. The upkeep of preservative pressure pumps is 
also eliminated. 

The frequent weighing of the preservatives in pres- 
sure-measuring tanks during the treatment of a charge 
of ties insures accurate information as to the gross ab- 
sorption, kick-back, recovery during the final vacuum, 
and net retention of the preservative. All cylinders and 
working tanks are equipped with indicating and record- 
ing pressure gages and thermometers, the dials of which 
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and an Ingersoll-Rand Type 15 vertical vacuum pump, 
12-in. by 6-in., each of which is operated in connection 
with a vertical surface condenser. All air compressors 
and vacuum pumps are motor driven. Steam for heating 
the preservative and for driving a Worthington duplex 
fire pump having a capacity of 1,000 gal. per min. is 
supplied by two 100-hp. Kewanee boilers which are 
equipped to burn either gas or refuse from a tie boring 
and adzing machine. 

Three upright cylindrical tanks for storing preserva- 
tives and one for water are included in the group of fa- 
cilities at the treating plant. These tanks, which are 
24 ft. in diameter, include a creosote-petroleum mixture 
tank 48 ft. high with a capacity of 155,158 gal.; a creo- 
sote tank 45 ft. high with a capacity of 145,039 gal.; a 
petroleum tank 43 ft. high, with a capacity of 145,039 
gal.; and a water tank 60 ft. high with a capacity of 
200,000 gal. The preservative storage tanks are each 
equipped with heating coils, there being 311 ft. of 2-in. 
threaded cast iron pipe in each tank. 

The transfer of preservative from tank cars to the 
storage tanks, from one tank to another or from the 
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Map Showing the Layout of the Treating Facilities at Wellington 


are located in the pumproom convenient to the header 
valves by means of which the treatment is controlled. 
Since each treating cylinder is supplied with a Rueping 
cylinder and a pressure-measuring tank, working tanks 
are not needed at this plant. 


Air Compressors 


Compressed air for the various treating operations is 
supplied by three motor-driven compressors as follows: 
A Worthington two-stage, feather-valve compressor hav- 
ing a low-pressure cylinder 12 in. in diameter, a high- 
pressure cylinder 714 in. in diameter, a 9-in. stroke and a 
working pressure of 125 Ib. per sq. in.; a Worthington 
vertical, two-stage, feather-valve compressor having a 
7-in. low-pressure cylinder, a 6-in. high-pressure cylin- 
der, a 6-in. stroke, and a working pressure of 175 lb. 
per sq. in.; and a National Brake & Electric Co. vertical 
two-stage compressor having a 7%4-in. low-pressure 
cylinder, a 2 15/16-in. high-pressure cylinder, an 834-in. 
stroke and a working pressure of 350 lb. per sq. in. The 
vacuum pumps consist of a Worthington 14-in. by 9-in. 
two-stage feather-valve, dry reciprocating vacuum pump, 


tanks to the cylinders and pressure measuring tanks is 
accomplished by means of a concrete sump 6 ft. deep 
and 18 ft. in diameter. When transferring the oil from 
tank cars to the storage tanks, it is first run into the 
sump and then pumped out by means of an American 
Marsh centrifugal pump having a 4-in. suction and a 
capacity of 400 gal. per min. 


All Ties Adzed and Bored 


The plant is operated in strict adherence to the Santa 
Fe’s policy of adzing and boring all crossties before 
treatment. This work is handled by a gasoline-engine 
driven Greenlee machine mounted in a 50-ft. box car. 
In a second car are the tool room and saw and knife 
grinding machines. The adzing and boring machine 
trims the ties to a uniform length of 7 ft. 11 in., adzes 
for the tie-plate seats, grooves for the ribs on the bot- 
toms of the tie plates, bores 8 spike holes in each tie, 
and brands on one end of the tie a letter and figures 
indicating the kind of wood and the weight of rail for 
which it is bored, and on the opposite end letters indi- 
cating the kind of treatment and figures showing the 
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year treated. This machine was purchased some years 
ago for use at commercial treating plants which at that 
time were treating ties for the Santa Fe. It was in- 
stalled at the Altus treating plant in 1928 where it re- 
mained until brought to the Wellington plant. When 
this machine is replaced, it is planned to install a sta- 
tionary machine between two tracks that have been in- 
stalled for that purpose. A marked saving in fuel in the 
operation of the plant boilers is effected by burning 
cross-sections trimmed from ends of ties, and saw dust 
and shavings from the adzing and boring machine. 

All ties are weighed before treatment by means of a 
46-ft. 100-ton capacity standard track scale which is 
located in front of the treating plant office on the lead 
to one of the treating cylinders. With this scale an 
entire charge of ties amounting to about 300 ties on five 
tram cars may be weighed at one time. All wood used 
in the construction of the scale was framed before treat- 
ment, which is now standard practice on the Santa Fe. 


Depressed Track for Loading Ties 


In order to facilitate the loading of treated ties into 
stock cars from the trams by hand, a depressed track 
721 ft. long, with a capacity of 10 cars, is provided. 
An Orton 30-ton gasoline-driven locomotive crane is 
employed to handle the treated ties from trams to stor- 
age piles and from trams to coal cars for shipment, and 
to unload into storage treated ties that have been shipped 
from the Somerville plant. Loaded and empty tram cars, 
as well as loaded and empty standard equipment, are 
moved over the plant tracks by means of a 25-ton gaso- 
line-driven Plymouth locomotive. 

The yard is provided with a Gamewell electric fire 
alarm system of 12 boxes complete with Ideal punch 
registers. There are 2,322 ft. of 8-in. cast iron water 
mains, 6,922 ft. of 6-in. line and 878 ft. of 3-in. line, 
together with ten 8-in., eleven 6-in. and two 3-in. inlet 
Ludlow fire hydrants, each of which has two 2%-in. 
hose connections and one 4%4-in. pumper connection. 
The 24-in. by 60-in. storage tank for water receives its 
supply from the city mains of Wellington. Fire pres- 
sure is supplied by the Worthington duplex steam-driven 
fire pump mentioned previously. 

In accordance with a long-established policy of the 
Santa Fe, all timber at this plant is thoroughly air-sea- 
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soned before treatment. The climatic conditions 
Wellington are excellent for this purpose. 

The design of this plant was developed by R. S. 
Belcher, manager of treating plants, Santa Fe System, 
under the general supervision of G. W. Harris, chief 
engineer of the Santa Fe System, while the purchase 
of the land and the awarding of the contracts for the 
grading and for the construction of the office and labor: 
tory building and the employees’ cottages was done 
under the direction of H. W. Wagner, chief engincer 
of the Eastern lines. The inspection of the grading and 
of the construction of the frame buildings that were 
constructed under contract was done under the general 
supervision of Mr. Wagner, through F. Helm, district 
engineer of the Western district of the Eastern lines, 
and D. M. Rankin, division engineer of the Southern 
Kansas division. The tank gang of the Eastern lines 
erected the preservative storage tanks, which are stand- 
ard water tanks, while the treating facilities were erecied 
by the company’s treating plant forces. We are indebted 
to Mr. Belcher for the information here presented. 
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Lighted Parking Areas 


HE Quincy, Mass., station of the New York, \ 
Haven & Hartford is one of the suburban stations 
on that railroad which has recently been remodeled 

to improve its convenience and attractiveness to com- 
muters between Quincy and Boston. The feature of 
the Quincy station is the ample free parking area for 
private ‘automobiles which is well lighted by ornamental 
units, such as are used for street lighting. The plat- 
forms shown in the illustration are lighted by Benjamin 
howl-type enameled reflectors, and the walkway under 
the tracks which connects the two platforms is lighted 
by Holophane units with diffusing glass fronts set flus! 
in the side walls. The ornamental units placed on the 
sidewalks and around the parking area were designed 
by Frank Hirons, lighting engineer, Edwin C. Lewis, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. The complete lighting installation 
was engineered by George T. Johnson, assistant elec- 
trical engineer, New York, New Haven & Hartfor 
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Train Entering the Quincy, 
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Odds and Ends : ~_ 


Katy Phi Betes 


Two officers of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas were instrumental 
in the organization of a Phi Beta Kappa Club in St. Louis, Mo., 
recently. They were A. E. Gilman, manager of the industrial 
department, and J. M. Metcalf, assistant chief engineer, both 
of whom are members of the national honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity. 


Ready for Anything 


One car company is ready, without further experiment or 
development, to go into the business of transporting beer in the 
United States, if it is legalized. It is the General American Tank 
Car Corporation, which has had a number of special refrigerated 
tank cars for the transportation of beer in bulk in service in 
Canada for three years. Each of these cars can carry 6,000 gal. 
and it is estimated that eventually something like 1,000 of them 
will be required to handle bulk shipments from breweries to 
bottling points. 


Report Election Returns 


As usual, the railways went to considerable trouble on Novem- 
ber 8 to inform travelers on their trains of the latest election 
returns. On the Pennsylvania, for example, typewritten bul- 
letins were placed on the principal trains at each regular stop 
between New York, St. Louis and Chicago, this information 
having been telegraphed hourly from Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Columbus and Chicago. On the New York Central’s Twentieth 
Century Limited, both eastbound and westbound, the tele- 
graphic bulletins were supplemented by radio returns received 
on instruments especially installed for the purpose. 


New Use for Old Freight Cars 


In the past, the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the New Orleans 
Great Northern,.in order to reclaim the metal and other usable 
parts of condemned freight cars, have followed the practice of 
burning the wood from the steel. But some 900 cars, now await- 
ing demolition, will be put to better use. Approximately 300 
cars will be turned over to the New Orleans, La., Welfare Com- 
mittee, so that the wood can be stripped off and given to needy 
families to furnish a supply of winter fuel. Another 300 cars 
are being given to the welfare committee at Bogalusa, La., and 
the remaining cars, which cannot be moved from their sidings 
on account of their present condition, will be put to similar good 
use by nearby communities. 


A Veteran Cross-Tie 


Probably one of the oldest railway cross-ties in existence is 
still in service three miles east of Newton, Miss., on the Vicks- 
burg division of the Illinois Central. This tie was placed in the 
track in 1875 and has been in continuous use since that date. It 
was inserted originally in dirt ballast, but in 1908, slag ballast 
Was substituted. The tie has borne the weight of five different 
kinds of rail during its 57 years of service; chair rail, 53-Ib. 
rail, 60-Ib. rail, 75-Ib. rail and the 90-Ib. rail which is now in 
service. The rail has cut into the tie to the depth of about three 
inches. No tie plates have ever been used on this old tie. Ac- 
cording to W. W. East, who has been supervisor on this district 
for 25 years, and is almost a new man on the job, in comparison 
with the cross-tie, the tie is good for 50 years more. 


Another Building Pierced by Tracks 


Some weeks ago, the Railway Age had a news item about a 
new building at 450 West Fourteenth street in New York, which 
was located not only on but all around the tracks of the New 
York Central. The railroad tracks ran straight through the build- 
ing and the news item stated that this was the first building in 
New York to have this distinction. We are informed now that 
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the statement was not quite accurate. It seems that the Harlem 
River Express Terminal of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford is also pierced by railroad tracks, four of them running 
the length of the terminal. The building has doors at each end 
so that a train may be run in at one end and out at the other. 
The New Haven Express Terminal was constructed back in 
1928, and we are now ready to admit that it was the first build- 
ing in New York to have tracks running through it, and we 
shall continue to hold this opinion until someone corrects us again. 


Ant Stops Train 


To the well-known reputation of ants for industry and perse- 
verance, add the ability to stop trains. One lone ant recently 
enjoyed the distinction of stopping the southbound “Flamingo” 
of the Louisville & Nashville. What is more, he did it the easiest 
way, merely by causing an automatic signal to display a stop 
indication. Receiving instructions to investigate why signal 
No. 2081 on the K. & A. division had stopped No. 17 for no 
apparent reason, Signal Maintainer J. N. Diden hastened to 
the scene and found that a colony of large red ants had estab- 
lished residence in the sheet iron case that houses the signal 
mechanism. One ant, which apparently possessed an investiga- 
tive type of mind, had started on a tour of exploration and had 
got himself caught between the contacts of the circuit breaker, 
thus preventing the current from reaching the motor which 
operates the semaphore arm. This interference, of course, made 
the signal inoperative, so that it automatically assumed the stop 
position. 


British Road Holds Art Exhibition 


They look for artistic talent in unusual places in Great Britain, 
where the Great Western Railway Social and Educational Union 
recently held its sixth annual arts and crafts exhibition in 
Paddington Station, London. The exhibition was divided into 
23 classes, and competitors were drawn from all grades of the 
company’s service, from members of the general manager’s staff 
to those employed in the various engine cleaning sheds through- 
out the system. The classes included original oil and water color 
painting, black and white sketches, models, wood carving, leather 
work, sculpture and plaster casts. Owing to the steady improve- 
ment in the standard of work submitted year after year, a special 
class was set aside for novices in the oil and water color sections. 
In the past, surprising talent has been revealed by these ex- 
hibitions, and in some of the most unexpected quarters. A 
Cardiff dock laborer, a London baggage helper, a Chester freight 
checker and a Cornish signalman have revealed outstanding 
merit in studies in oils, black and white sketches and instrument 
making, winning the highest praise from experts. 


A Record Passenger Train 


A few weeks ago locomotive No. 1065 of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco broke a record when it hauled a train of 54 passenger 
cars, in which were 3,275 excursionists, a total distance of 21.9 
miles on the Frisco’s River division. The schedule did not call 
for No. 1065 to do such heavy work, but this was made necessary 
on account of an accident which disabled another engine. The 
occasion was a big excursion to St. Louis, Mo., from points on 
the Frisco’s River division. A first train of 20 cars was formed 
at Wilson, Ark., and it made the run to St. Louis without inci- 
dent. Another train, pulled by engine No. 1067, left Blytheville, 
Ark., with 26 cars, and picked up 8 more at Hayti. This train 
moved on to Sikeston, but there a motorist attempted to beat it 
to a crossing, with the result that engine No. 1067 was com- 
pletely disabled. Engine No. 1065 came along from Hayti with 
a third train of 20 cars. Finding the disabled engine and the 
34 stranded cars, it added the latter to its own train and moved 
into Chaffee where another engine was secured. From the front 
of the engine to the rear car, the train was three-quarters of a 
mile in length. 
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Buffalo C. of C. Opposes 
St. Lawrence W aterway 


Economic value of project declared 
“wholly speculative and 
conjectural” 


In a lengthy and detailed statement just 
made public, the Buffalo (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce has gone on record as being 
opposed to the ratification of the proposed 
St. Lawrence Shipway treaty, declaring 
that “it will lead to the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars upon a proj- 
ect the economic value of which is wholly 
speculative and conjectural,” and that “it 
does not appear that there will be any 
benefit to the American people sufficient 
to outweigh the burden of debt and taxa- 
tion which will necessarily result from the 
cost of the project.” 

“Present American transportation facili- 
ties can handle all traffic from the Great 
Lakes to the seaboard for years to come 
economically, efficiently and expeditiously,” 
says the report, which further implies that 
the cost of the project will be far in ex- 
cess of the estimates so far made, and 
asserts that “the present cost of transporta- 
tion from Great Lakes ports to the At- 
lantic seaboard over existing American 
routes is less than the probable cost of 
transportation via the proposed St. Law- 
rence shipway.” 

The report assails the shipway as “a 
benefit to a small number of industries at 
the expense of the general public” and 
states its belief that “the probable traffic 
is greatly exaggerated,” while it also points 
out that inasmuch as the waterway would 
not be open during five and a half winter 
months, the present railroad facilities 
would have to be maintained in their pres- 
ent state of efficiency to handle the traffic 
during the winter. “Such efficiency,” the 
report adds, “obviously cannot be main- 
tained except by greatly increased trans- 
portation charges to shippers utilizing the 
waterway during the summer months and 
to shippers who must use the rail facilities 
all the year round.” Completion of the 
project, in the opinion of the Buffalo 
chamber, would work injury to all Atlantic 
seaboard and gulf ports. Doubt is also 
expressed in the report whether or not any 
reduction in rates could be effected, and “if 
a reduction in rates were effected, United 
States taxpayers would simply be paying 
for facilities to provide foreign consumers 
with cheaper products.” 

The report follows in full: 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce opposes the 


ratification of the proposed St. Lawrence Shipway 
treaty on the following grounds: 


1. It will lead to the expenditure of hundreds 


of millions of dollars upon a project the economic 
—_ of which is wholly speculative and conjec- 
tural, 

2. It does not appear that there will be any 
benefit to the American people sufficient to out- 
weigh the burden of debt and taxation which will 
necessarily result from the cost of the project. 

Apparently the project will be far more 
expensive than its advocates represent. The cost 
of the proposed work on the St. Lawrence is set 
too low. he necessary supplemental costs for 
improving Great Lakes channels, outer and inner 
harbor deepening, construction of new docks and 
installation of new loading and unloading equip- 
ment adapted to a type of vessel essentially differ- 
ent from present lake vessels, will undoubtedly be 
far in excess of present estimates. There is a 
complete omission of all carrying and operating 
charges in the calculation of the total cost. The 
loss in government revenue which must neces- 
sarily result from the proposed expenditures for 
non-taxable properties is completely ignored. The 
cost of the project is summarized by the Institute 
of Economics of the Brookings Institution as 
follows—the cost incurred jointly for navigation 
and power being allocated entirely to power: 


For Navigation 
Improvements in St. 
awrence River .. 


$159,000,000 
Improvements in in- 
ter-connecting lake 
eee 90,000,000 
Improvements in lake 
harbor and port 
= 250,000,000 


Welland Ship Canal 
(under construc- 
tion by Canadian 


government) . 115,000,000 
$614,000,000 
For Power 
Improvements in In- 
ternational Rapids 
MONE: aosegess se 301,000,000 
Improvements in Sou- 
langes section ... 84,000,000 
DO isessecss 385,000,000 


Combined navigation 
and power costs.. $999 ,000,000 
The annual overhead charges against the ship- 

way, that is, interest and depreciation on the 
capital investment and maintenance and operation 
of the route, are estimated at approximately 
$40,000,000 a year. If the so-called joint costs, 
common to both navigation and power, were 
allocated entirely to power, the charges against 
navigation would still amount to approximately 
$36,000,000 a year. 

4. The alleged savings in freight rates by the 
proposed route are commonly calculated on basis 
of lake and rail rates in effect immediately after 
the World war. Such rates were due to conditions 
induced by the war and such conditions no longer 
exist. The present cost of transportation from 
Great Lakes ports to the Atlantic seaboard over 
existing American routes is less than the probable 
cost of transportation via the proposed St. Law- 
rence shipway. If the shipway is toll-free, the 
shipper will pay only the carrier’s transportation 
rate. The balance of the actual cost of transpor- 
tation by the proposed route (that is, the cost of 
the construction and maintenance of the shipway) 
must, of course, come out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers. 

. The probable traffic is greatly exaggerated. 
The marked decline in recent years in the amount 
of American wheat exported, the development of 
other routes (via Galveston, Vancouver and 
Churchill), and production in other parts of the 
world have changed the entire picture since the 
agitation for the St. Lawrence shipway began 
about 15 years ago. A survey of the various 
products counted on to enter the Great Lakes via 
the proposed shipway indicates that many of such 
products, in conformity to natural laws, will con- 
tinue to come to Atlantic or Gulf ports and break 
bulk there. 

6. The menace of westbound traffic to the 
producers and manufacturers of the midwest and 
northwest is commonly overlooked. The shipway 
would not only constitute an outlet to the sea but 

(Continued on page 719) 
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Increased Competition 


Forces Rate Revisions 


Altered stands of roads and |. C 
dictated by new inroads of 
unregulated carriers 


Conspicuous illustrations of the way in 
which the increase in unregulated truck 
and barge competition is forcing both rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to alter previous decisions as to 
what freight rates the rail carriers may 
charge were furnished by two reports 
made public by the commission this week. 
In one case the commission found justitied, 
after suspension since April, a reduction 
proposed by the transcontinental railways 
in their rates on canned goods from origin 
points in California, Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho to points as far east as the Bui- 
falo-Pittsburgh line, which Division !| of 
the commission had found not justified five 
years ago. In the other the commission 
authorized the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy to re-establish rates on coal from 
mines in Fulton county, IIl., to  var- 
ious points in that state to meet truck 
competition from so-called “wagon mines,” 


which had been increased on August 1 
after the federal commission, on petition 
of the railways, had ordered an increase 


in rates established by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. 

The proposed reduction on canned goods 
is from $1.28 to $1.05 per 100 Ib., subject 
to a minimum of 40,000 Ib. to the car, and 
from $1.05 to 90 cents, subject to a 60,(00 
lb. minimum, to meet rates available by 
water to important cities in the East and 
Central West, ranging from 75 to 104 
cents, including incidental charges. No 
fourth section relief was sought by the 
carriers as it was proposed to apply the 
reduced rates as maxima from and to 1n- 
termediate points. The proposal, the re- 
port says, is practically identical with that 


found unjustified by Division 1 of the com- 
mission on November 12, 1927, when tt 
said that “consideration of the record leads 
to the belief that at the present rate ol 
$1.05 the transcontinental carriers are 


laboring under a disadvantage in compet- 
ing with the intercoastal lines for the 
traffic in Pacific coast canned goods, but it 
indicates also that the proposed rate is lower 
than necessary to meet the competition 1 
a reasonable degree,” and ordered the cam- 
cellation of the proposed reduced rates 
without prejudice to the filing of a rate of 
98 cents, minimum 60,000 Ib. The rail- 
roads did not, however, elect to establish 
the 98-cent rate, expressing the belief that 
it would not attract sufficient additional 
(Continued on page 719) 
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Legislation Needed 


for Railroad Loans 


Buckland also urges both temporary 
and permanent relief 
for railroads 


yen with the. return of normal busi- 
ness, the problems of the railroads cannot 
be solved until the rail carriers are at least 
relieved of excessive taxation and sub- 
sidized competition as well as over-regu- 
lation of themselves and under-regulation 
of their competitors, E. G. Buckland, presi- 
dent of the Railroad Credit Corporation, 
told the annual meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science at New York on No- 
vember 18. 

“Two classes of problems,” said Mr. 
Buckland, who is also chairman of the 
board of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, “today confront the railroads 
for solution. One is temporary but the 
other is continuing. The railroad is a 
common sufferer with the over-taxed pub- 
lic. The general taxpayers today are 
properly insisting upon stopping unneces- 
sary expenditures and reducing taxation. 
The railroads join with them and add 
their special protest against general taxa- 
tion whereby their competitors are sub- 
sidized, who, without subsidy, could not 
compete. If the railroads are to have what 
both the President and the President-elect 
have advocated, equality of opportunity, 
these subsidies to competitors should cease. 

“Even though the railroads have ceased 
to have a monopoly in transportation, all 
regulations over them should not be re- 
moved. Regulations necessary to protect 
the small shippers are as necessary today 
as they were more than fifty years ago 
when the Granger cases were decided. 
Unregulated transportation will today as 
surely drive out of business the small con- 
cern as it threatened to do when the In- 
terstate Commerce Act was made a law. 
Irrespective of what the railroads in their 
own interests may advocate, the public in- 
terest demands the regulation of highway 
and water carriers.” 

Mr. Buckland said that as urgent as 
are the solutions of the temporary and 
continuing problems confronting the rail- 
roads, there is an emergency looming in 
reference to the limitation of power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make loans to the carriers, which should 
have the immediate attention of Congress 
when it assembles in December. At pres- 
ent the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act has been construed by that body 
and the commission to mean that approval 
for a loan can only be given when there 
is adequate security in the form of col- 
lateral having a market quotation for an 
aggregate amount considerably in excess 
of the face of the loan. 

“At the present depressed market quo- 
tations,” said Mr. Buckland, “this require- 
ment will speedily exhaust the collateral 
of most of the railroads and they may be 
left without resources to meet interest 
obligations, unless business returns more 
quickly than now seems possible. The 
profitable dealings of the government with 
the railroads in the past justifies the hope 
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and request that the Congress will re- 
enact in substance the law under which 
those dealings were had and so enable 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make loans to a railroad 
to enable it ‘properly to meet the trans- 
portation needs of the public where the 
prospective earning power of the applicant 
and the character and value of the security 
offered are such as to furnish reasonable 
assurance of the applicant’s ability to re- 
pay the loan. This is merely following 
banking practice of relying upon the com- 
mercial efficiency and financial integrity 
of the borrower. The railroads have justi- 
fied this reliance.” 


Oppose Corn Rate Reduction 


The Traffic Executive Association, 
Eastern Territory, at a meeting on No- 
vember 12, voted not to recommend ap- 
proval of a proposed reduction of 50 per 
cent in the all-rail export rates on corn 
to North Atlantic seaboard points. The 
application for the reduction was made by 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation in its efforts to move the large 
surplus of corn on hand in this country. 


N. Y. Delivery Service Again 
Postponed 


Installation of collection and delivery 
services in New York will be delayed at 
least another month as a result of the latest 
postponement from November 17 to De- 
cember 17, of the effective date of the 
joint agency tariff covering the proposed 
operations. This is the second 30-day 
postponement since the tariff was first filed 
on September 15 to become effective Oc- 
tober 17. The new delay, like the previous 
one, is to afford time for clarifying certain 
features of the tariff. 


Railway Employment Increased in 
September 


Fourteen thousand more railway em- 
ployees had jobs on September 15 than 
the number a month before, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
monthly statement of railway employment 
statistics. The total was 1,010,442, a de- 
crease of 19.44 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. In 
August the total was 996,317, the smallest 
number reported since 1898. There had 
previously been a decrease each month this 
year except for an increase of about 3,000 
between February and March. 


I. C. C. to Investigate Loading and 
Unloading Charges 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered an investigation of the rates, 
rules, regulations and practices governing 
the handling of freight by means of cranes, 
derricks and other such equipment as ap- 
plied to packages or pieces of freight weigh- 
ing less than 1,000 Ib., and to each pick-up 
or delivery, in the New York harbor dis- 
trict. The investigation was ordered on 
petition of the Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal and the Jay Street Terminal fol- 
lowing the publication by the railroads of 
tariffs in purported compliance with the 
commission’s findings in a recent investiga- 
tion of such practices generally. 
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Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation Advances 


Loans to October 31] totaled $1 397,- 
596,033—Figures on rail 
loans also shown 


Figures made public on November 16 by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
show that from February 2, the date it 
began operations, to October 31, the fed- 
eral government had lent through it the 
sum of $1,397,596,033 in actual cash to 
aid agriculture, commerce and industry to 
recover from the depression. The bor- 
rowers had repaid $253,537,052. The cor- 
poration’s operations had been carried on 
with $1,175,000,000 in cash supplied to it 
by the Treasury of the United States. 
The Treasury purchased the entire $500,- 
000,000 of authorized capital stock of the 
corporation and $675,000,000 of its notes, 
which bear 3%4 per cent interest. 

Of the total, $1,332,225,316 was dis- 
bursed directly by the corporation, $1,300,- 
883,971 of that amount being lent to 6,175 
borrowers under section 5 of the Act, 
$30,978,393 being advanced to 30 states and 
two territories for relief purposes, and 
$362,951 disbursed to borrowers to enable 
them to carry and market in an orderly 
manner agricultural products produced in 
the United States. Repayments made by 
borrowers under section 5 up to October 
31 amounted to $241,583,729 of which 
$211,328,013 had been repaid by banks. 
This is nearly 27 per cent of the amount 
advanced to banks. 

Among the commitments made since 
February 2 were authorizations of 89 loans 
to 55 railroads out of 57 that had ap- 
plied, aggregating $290,293,202, to be used 
for the following purposes: 


For completion of new construction 

NEE 9s dackatieadis anieweisen seas ca $47,746,483 
For construction and repair of equip- 

ment and Dotsero cutoff ........ 10,050,000 
To pay interest on funded debt ... 73,959,547 
ek Se TE Sa oine Wass 5 ane sab aes 5 19,606,946 
To pay past due vouchers for wages, 


materials, supplies, etc. ......... 19,630,040 
To pay principal of maturing equip- 

SCE: GONE THBNED occ kccicscinccees 19,160,513 
To pay off or reduce loans from 

_ ERA Sar are aa rae ene 37,788,900 
To pay Other 1OaMs .. os occcccsccce 15,843,526 
To retire maturing bonds and other 

funded obligations ............. 41,142,618 
III oie Sora Sevan occ 5,364,629 


The corporation has previously an- 
nounced the making of the separate loans 
which compose the aggregate of $10,050,- 
000 authorized for construction and repair 
work. Those include $3,850,000 to the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western to con- 
struct the Dotsero cutoff. It is estimated 
that about $2,500,000 of the amount lent 
to this company will be paid out in wages. 
Other loans of this character are $700,000 
to the New Haven to repair locomotives 
and freight cars; $500,000 to the Central 
of New Jersey to repair locomotives, 
freight and passenger cars and marine 
equipment ; $2,000,000 to the Pennsylvania 
to build 1,285 new freight cars; and $3,- 
000,000 to the Baltimore & Ohio to build 
820 new steel gondola cars and to repair 
existing equipment. Although not included 
in the foregoing figures because made after 
October 31, a similar loan of $2,500,000 

(Continued on page 721) 
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I. C. C. Holds Hearing 


on Seatrain Lines, Inc. 


Investigation covers operations and 
financial transactions of 
company 


Hearings in connection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s investiga- 
tion of the operations and financial trans- 
actions of Seatrain Lines, Inc., to determine 
whether they have been in violation of 
provisions of the interstate commerce act, 
were held at Washington, on November 10, 
11, and 12, before Chairman Brainerd and 
Examiner Boles. On the same record the 
commission is to pass on the application of 
the Missouri Pacific and the Texas & 
Pacific for a finding by the commission 
that the operation of the company, in which 
they have a minority stock interest, is not 
in violation of the Panama canal act. 

Graham M. Brush, president of the Sea- 
train company, said that the Seatrain type 
of vessel had been designed to reduce the 
time consumed at terminals, because the 
average freight vessel consumes half its 
life standing at docks and the terminal 
expenses exceed the cost of operation away 
from ports. The new Seatrain vessels, re- 
cently put in service between New York, 
Havana and New Orleans, carry 100 rail- 
road freight cars in the hold and can be 
loaded in five hours, he said. Mr. Brush 
contended that these vessels are not in the 
nature of car ferries, or car floats, which 
are under the commission’s jurisdiction, 
when operated in connection with a rail- 
road, because a ferry carries its load above 
deck, whereas in the Seatrain vessels the 
freight cars are stowed below deck. 

Many of the eastern, southern and south- 
western railroads had intervened in the 
proceedings on the ground that the Sea- 
train service is in competition with that of 
the rail lines between points in the East 
and in the Southwest, through participation 
in joint rates and through routes with rail 
lines. On cross-examination the interven- 
ors’ counsel sought to show that it compels 
the railroads to compete with a coastwise 
service which is subsidized by an ocean 
mail contract and by a construction loan 
made at a low rate of interest by the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. Brush said the Seatrain company 
had acquired control of the Hoboken 
Manufacturers’ Railroad in April but had 
not taken any action engaging the company 
in the business of rail transportation and 
he contended that the Hoboken Company 
is a terminal company, engaged only in 
switching operations. 

George H. Muckley, representing the 
Southern Pacific, asked if the Shipping 
Board had been advised, when it granted 
the loan, that the company intended to 
engage in coastwise service. Mr. Brush 
said the company had always represented 
that its field was North America. Mr. 
Muckley insisted that the Shipping Board 
had been deceived on the theory that the 
Seatrain vessels were to be used in foreign 
service. The Shipping Board on October 5 
had authorized the company to engage in 
coastwise operation for six months on 
condition that the mail pay be withheld, 
and Mr. Brush said it had not received any 
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payment on the mail contract, but he de- 
clined to say whether it was the under- 
standing that the mail subsidy would be 
relinquished. He admitted that since the 
company began. operation from Hoboken 
it has carried traffic which the rail lines 
might have carried, including 60 cars of 
machinery from Massachusetts to New 
Orleans. 

A. S. Knowlton, counsel for the eastern 
trunk lines, brought out that they had 
tried to prohibit the loading of their cars 
on the Seatrain vessels. 


Ask Rates to Compete 
With Water Carriers 


Railways of territory served by inland 
waterway barge lines seek 
adjustments 


The anomalous situation resulting from 
the application of government regulation to 
railroad freight rates but not to the rates 
of their water competitors was strikingly 
illustrated by a fourth section application 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on November 10, by the rail car- 
riers in the territory served by barge lines 
on the Mississippi, Ohio, Illinois, and War- 
rior rivers, asking an authorization en- 
abling them to establish all-rail rates 125 
per cent of the all-water rates to and from 
ports served by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation and independent barge lines 
without correspondingly adjusting their 
other rates. The application was signed by 
J. E. Tilford, chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association; B. T. Jones, agent for 
the Central Freight Association, C. W. 
Galligan, chairman of the Illinois Freight 
Association; E. B. Boyd, chairman of the 
Western Freight Bureau, and F. A. Leland, 
chairman of the Southwestern Freight Bu- 
reau. It covers a list of over a hundred 
commodities on which they said the traffic 
was “fast disappearing” from the rail lines. 

The suggested 125 per cent of the barge 
rates, the application said, expresses con- 
versely the same relationship represented 
by barge line rates made 80 per cent of the 
all-rail rates, but it was stated that the 
unregulated barge lines have in many 
instances made rates considerably lower than 
would result from the application of the 
customary differential to the rail rates. 
The purpose of the application, the rail- 
roads said, “is to enable the petitioning 
rail carriers to establish through all-rail 
rates which will bear a more reasonable 
relationship to the rates contemporaneously 
applicable over such all-water routes. Such 
rates are necessary to permit the all-rail 
carriers to compete for the traffic moving.” 

In view of the improved water facilities, 
equipment, etc., they said, the rail carriers 
are not in a position to compete for the 
traffic on higher differentials, and they 
earnestly desire to avoid the disruption of 
the rate structure which had been estab- 
lished as a result of the Southern class 
rate revision and other orders of the com- 
mission on routes not affected by the water 
competition, as this would result in unneces- 
sary losses in revenue at points in the non- 
affected territory. 
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Canadian Provinces 
for Highway Control 


Testimony before Royal Commission 
reveals friendly attitude 
toward railways 


All the provinces of Canada, with the 
exception of New Brunswick, expressed 
themselves before the Royal Commission 
on Transportation as being ready to ¢o- 
operate with the Dominion government jy 
eliminating the unfair competition between 
motor transport and the railways both }y 
imposing upon the users of the highways 
charges more commensurate with the yal 


of the highways to them and by some 
national system of control over the rates 
charged by such vehicles for their sery- 
ices. This fact is revealed in the record 
of the Committee, testimony before which 
was not revealed when presented. New 
Brunswick, through its spokesman, 1. A. 
Stewart, Minister of Public Works. 


showed a rather unfriendly attitude to- 
ward the railways. “The railways,” said 
Mr. Stewart to the Commission, “wil! have 
to adjust their freight tariff before they 
can expect to get back from the iotor 
carriers the business they have lost through 
motor competition.” 

“We would still be prepared,” said 
Premier J. E. Brownlee, of Alberta, “to 
give the railway companies the preference 
in obtaining a license (for highway 
operation). The whole point resolves it- 
self into this question: - Can we leviti- 
mately say we are going to base our 
regulations on the protection of the rail- 
ways or have we not gone as far as we 
can when we say we will base the regu- 
lations on the principle of these vehicles 
making their proper contribution to the 
cost of roadbed maintenance.” 

“The railways should initiate action,” 
said’ Attorney General W. J. Major, of 
Manitoba. “There is no great public de- 
mand for regulation of the motor carrier, 
and the railways themselves have not so 
demanded. The government of Manitoba 
is prepared to co-operate with the Domin- 
ion and provincial governments in ever) 
effort that can be made to provide a 
remedy for any unfair competition that 
might exist.” 

“We will regulate the freight rates 
having regard to those that are charged 
on the railways, and the railways will 
receive equitable treatment and be given 
a fair show,” declared Attorney General 
M. A. MacPherson, of Saskatchewan, who 
told the Commission of the extensive 
scheme whereby that province was plaii- 
ning more complete control and regulation 
of motor transport. “As to buses,” lie 
said, “we propose that in addition to regu- 
lating the license fee the passenger buses 
shall pay a certain percentage on their 
traffic.” 

G. P. Napier, acting deputy minister 0! 
public works for British Columbia, said 
that that province was ready to co-operate 
with the other provinces and the Dominion 
in getting a solution of the problem 0! 
highway competition with the railways. He 
favored control of highway rates by thie 
Dominion Railway Board. 


Quebec’s friendly attitude toward the 
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railways was expressed by J. A. Begin, 
comptroller of provincial revenue, who de- 
clared that Premier Taschereau was ready 
to give to the railways an exclusive privi- 
lege for the operation of trucks and buses 
paralleling railway lines. There was not 
so much readiness on the part of Ontario, 
as expressed to the commission by mem- 
bers of that government, to restrict high- 
way competition with the railways, al- 
though Minister of Highways Macaulay 
stated that the highways were designed for 
private automobiles. “We have,” he added, 
“. definite view as a provincial govern- 
ment that highways have built up the cities 
and torn down the villages and towns and 
country communities, and that the cities 
should contribute something to it.’ He 
said that the province had been charging 
all construction costs to capital, putting 
it in the public debt, and at the end of 
1931 this capital cost of highways aggre- 
gated $140,000,000. 


Club Meeting 


The Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club is to 
hold its second annual dinner on Saturday 
evening, December 3, at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. The chairman of the din- 
ner committee is H. V. Gigandet. 


Norfolk and Portsmouth Form 
Separate Employee Leagues 


To promote friendly rivalry, the Railroad 
Employees’ and Taxpayers’ Association of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., has sepa- 
rated into two associations. H.H. Parker 
of Portsmouth continues as president of 
that association and H. J. Berg, of the 
treasury department of the Virginian, has 
been elected president of the Norfolk or- 
ganization. The ladies auxiliary of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Association has like- 
wise divided into two units. The two or- 
ganizations will compete with each other in 
a membership campaign. 


P.R. R. Cuts Rate on Automobiles 
Accompanied by Passengers 


A reduction of 20 per cent in the cost of 
transporting privately-owned automobiles 
for railroad passengers has been placed in 
effect by the Pennsylvania. 

When this practice of sending an auto- 
mobile by fast freight service was first in- 
augurated in the winter of 1930, five rail- 
road tickets were required to cover its 
transportation and that of two passengers. 
Under the new plan, only four tickets are 
required—two for the automobile and two 
for individuals, or, if the owner is travel- 
ing alone, three tickets for his automobile 
and one for himself, to be used on any 
regular passenger train. As a further 
convenience it is now possible to have an 
automobile shipped in this manner in ad- 
vance of the departure of the accompany- 
ing passenger. 


Safety Program for December 


The Safety Section, A. R. A., again 
addresses a monthly lecture, that for De- 
cember, to the public, primarily, instead 
of to railroad employees. It is embodied 
in a large picture poster, showing a day 
coach in which the seats are occupied by 
contented looking passengers, and entitled 
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“Speed, Comfort and Safety on Trains.” 
Railroads are urged to post this picture, 
not only on railroad premises, but “at 
other places more important” where any 
and all people intending to travel may have 
their attention drawn to the fact that 
American passenger trains constitute the 
safest means of travel. 

The poster carries a condensed state- 
ment showing the total number of pas- 
sengers killed in collisions and derailments ; 
in the year 1930 a total of seven; in the 
next year, four, and in the first half of 
this year, none. 


1.C. C. to Investigate Divisions of Joint 
Freight Rates in Official Territory 


An investigation into the divisions of 
joint class rates between points in official 
territory received by the so-called short or 
weak lines and electric lines in that terri- 
tory has been instituted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on its own motion 
because of information that the carriers 
concerned are in disagreement with respect 
to such divisions. While the investigation 
has been instituted, the commission believes 
that the carriers concerned should be able 
to settle these disputes without necessity 
for commission intervention and without 
further undue delay. Before setting the 
proceeding down for hearing, therefore, 
the commission will call committees repre- 
senting the short or weak lines and electric 
lines on the one hand and the standard 
lines on the other into conference, for the 
purpose of determining whether such a 
settlement may not be had. 


New York to the Pacific, 12 Hours, 
33 Minutes 


Roscoe Turner, leaving Floyd Bennett 
Field, Brooklyn, New York City, at 7.46 
a. m. eastern time, flew, on Monday, No- 
vember 14, to the United Airport, Bur- 
bank, Cal., at an average rate of 199.2 
miles an hour, and arrived there at 5.19 
p. m. Pacific time. This is 2 hours, 17 
minutes, better than the best previous time, 
westbound. Eastbound, this journey has 
been made in 10 hours, 19 minutes. Tur- 
ner left New York about one hour after 
sunrise and reached Burbank a few min- 
utes after sunset. He said that he had 
to fly against strong head winds the entire 
distance. 

Also on November 14, Pilot Robert 
Dawson landed at Newark (N. J.) Air- 
port at 3.30 p. m. on the last lap of a 
regular transport flight from San Fran- 
cisco, in 18 hours, 17 minutes, about nine 
hours less than the regular scheduled time. 
This plane had the benefit of strong tail 
winds. 


Railways to Seek Extension 
of Ex Parte 103 Increases 


The Association of Railway Executives, 
at a meeting in New York on November 
10, decided to ask the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to continue in effect 
the increases in freight rates allowed by 
the commission in its Ex Parte 103 de- 
cision. Under the decision the increased 
rates are automatically terminated on 


March 31, 1933, unless the commission 
should otherwise order. 
The committee of executives 


which 
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handled the original Ex Parte 103 appli- 
cation has been instructed to handle the 
application for the extension in co-opera- 
tion with A. R. E. counsel. 

Also, at the November 10 meeting, Paul 
Shoup, vice-chairman of the Southern Pa- 
cific, was elected to succeed A. D. Mc- 
Donald, S. P. president, on the Associa- 
tion’s executive committee and F. W. 
Charske, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Union Pacific, was elected to that 
committee. 


Freight Traffic in September 


Freight traffic handled by the Class I 
railroads in the first nine months of 1932 
amounted to 189,770,860,000 net ton-miles, 
according to reports compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics. This was a 
reduction of 72,051,613,000 net ton-miles, 
or 27.5 per cent, under the traffic of 
corresponding period in 1931 and a reduc- 
tion of 41 per cent under that of the same 
period in 1930. As compared with 1929 
it was a reduction of 48 per cent. Rail- 
roads in the Eastern district for the nine 
months reported a reduction of 25.8 per 
cent compared with the same period in 
1931, while the Southern district reported 
a reduction of 29.3 per cent. The Western 
district reported a decrease of 29.3 per 
cent. 

The freight traffic handled in September 
amounted to 22,706,400,000 net ton-miles, 
a reduction of 5,135,184,000 net ton-miles, 
or 18.4 per cent, under that of the same 
month in 1931 and 37.3 per cent under that 
of September, 1930. In the Eastern dis- 
trict the freight traffic handled in Septem- 
ber was a reduction of 19.5 per cent com- 
pared with the same month in 1931, while 
the Southern district reported a decrease 
of 162 per cent. The Western district 
reported a decrease of 17.8 per cent. 


Eastern Sugar Rate Suspensions 


Reductions recently proposed by eastern 
railroads in the freight rates on sugar from 
eastern points to destinations in Central 
Freight Association territory to meet the 
competition of motor trucks and water 
lines were suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on November 14 
from November 15 until June 15, 1933, and 
from April 1, 1933, to November 1, 1933. 
The tariffs, filed by various agents and 
individual lines, proposed to reduce the 
present rates from fifth class rates (35 per 
cent of first class) to 25 per cent of first 
class rates, to expire with March 31, 1933, 
and to 27% per cent of first class rates 
from April 1, 1933, to expire December 31, 
1933. 

The tariffs were also filed in part to 
meet somewhat similar reductions pro- 
posed by the southern roads from Gulf 
and South Atlantic ports to the Ohio river 
crossings, to meet barge competition, which 
were suspended some time ago and on 
which extensive hearings were recently 
held before Examiner W. A. Disque. The 
eastern roads are in competition for sugar 
with water lines operating on the New 
York Barge Canal and the Great Lakes. 
At the hearings it was predicted that the 
proposed reductions would spread to other 
parts of the country. Western roads had 
asked the commission to suspend the 
eastern tariffs saying that should they be- 
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come effective without corresponding 
changes from other producing or shipping 
points existing relationships would be dis- 
rupted, and that “as a result of low rates 
applicable via uncontrolled water routes 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Chicago and 
other Lake Michigan ports, and from New 
Orleans to ports on the upper Mississippi 
and Illinois rivers, western lines propose 
to establish comparable rates from manu- 
facturing points in Colorado and other 
western states to destinations in Illinois 
territory, and continue, without substantial 
change, the present rates to territory in- 
termediate to Illinois territory.” This is in 
accordance with their fourth section ap- 
plication on which hearing was held in 
September and they took the position that 
such rates as might be necessary to meet 
present competitive conditions should be 
made simultaneously from the various 
origin points. 


Southern Offers One-Cent-Per-Mile 
Rates for Thanksgiving Holiday 


Continuing its efforts to attract patron- 
age with passenger rate concessions, the 
Southern is now giving wide publicity to 
the one-cent-per-mile “Thanksgiving holli- 
day train travel bargain fares,” which, 
along with reduced Pullman charges, will 
be installed all over that system on No- 
vember 22 with a return limit extending 
to November 28. Attractive advertising 
circulars remind prospective patrons that it 
will be “safer than staying at- home” to 
take advantage of the low round-trip 
fares to take a 200-mile train trip for 
$2, a 300-mile trip for $3, etc. 

The Southern’s Royal Palm, all-year 
Florida train, enters its twentieth year of 
operation with the opening of the Winter 
season. Additional cars have been added 
for the season during which through sleep- 
ing service to Jacksonville, Fla., will be 
operated, in connection with the New York 
Central, from Chicago, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich. The 
Ponce de Leon, another of the Southern’s 
daily Florida trains, will have through 
sleeping cars from Chicago to St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and Miami; from Detroit to 
Jacksonville and Miami; and. from Cleve- 
land to Jacksonville. 


Brake Maintenance Discussed at Car 
Foremen’s Meeting 


“Efficient air brakes are an asset—not 
a liability. They are a dividend-earner, 
as well as a safety device.” In this perti- 
nent manner, L. M. Carlton, mechanical 
expert, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
summarized an address which he presented 
before the regular monthly meeting of the 
Car Foreman’s Association of Chicago on 
Monday evening, November 14. The paper, 
entitled “Maintenance and Repairs to Air 
Brakes,” was replete with practical sug- 
gestions regarding maintenance methods 
and practices essential to the satisfactory 
performance of air-brakes in train opera- 
tion. Such details as the elimination of 
foreign matter from the air-brake system; 
the secure attachment of brake cylinders, 
with carefully applied cylinder packing 
cups and cylinder protectors; thoroughly- 
overhauled triple valves and other valve 
mechanism; and _ correctly - proportioned 
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foundation brake rigging, were strongly 
emphasized. The practical value of the 
suggestions for improved air-brake 
maintenance that were advanced in the 
paper was indicated by the extensive dis- 
cussion participated in by a considerable 
number of air-brake instructors and car- 
department supervisors. 


Lake Carriers Oppose St. Lawrence 
Waterway 


To the strong opposition previously de- 
veloped against ratification of the St. 
Lawrence waterway treaty has now been 
added that of the Executive Committee of 
the Lake Carriers’ Association, the mem- 
bership of which, extending from Buffalo 
to Duluth, represents most of the operators 
of bulk freight steamers running on the 
Great Lakes. The committee has unani- 
mously adopted a resolution declaring that 
the vessel interests represented by the as- 
sociation are opposed to the proposed de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence waterway 
“for reasons which will be compiled and 
presented to the Congressional committee 
to which the proposed treaty has been re- 
ferred.” 

Captain Joseph S. Wood, president of the 
association, has stated that transportation 
economies under the treaty have been 
greatly exaggerated, and that it remains 
debatable to what extent farmers would be 
benefited by any savings that might be ac- 
complished. “It would,” he added, “be a 
colossal mistake to commit this govern- 
ment to the huge expenditure that would 
be necessary to make the waterway pos- 
sible, especially when the Federal govern- 
ment is being urged to reduce expen- 
ditures.” 


Locomotive Fuel in Railroad’s 
Accounts 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on November 7, sustained an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission requiring 
the Norfolk & Western to carry certain 
coal mining properties in its accounts as 
not used in the service of transportation. 
The case came up on appeal by the rail- 
road from a decree of the federal district 
court for western Virginia refusing to 
enjoin enforcement of the order. 

The company, to obtain an adequate sup- 
ply of coal of satisfactory quality for use 
in its locomotives and to reduce costs of 
operation, between 1917 and 1920, acquired 
three coal mines adjacent to its right of 
way, the terms of purchase being that they 
should be used solely for the supply of 
locomotive fuel. On September 30, 1928, 
the investment, after deduction for depreci- 
ation and depletion, was $2,650,467.25. The 
collieries furnish about 48 per cent of the 
railway’s requirements. 

The company carried the investment 
under Account 705, “Miscellaneous Physi- 
cal Property,” which includes investment 
in physical property not used in transporta- 
tion, until 1927, under a general order of 
the commission. It then requested a trans- 
fer of the investment to Account 701, 
which comprises investment in road and 
equipment. This the commission refused 
by the order in question, to enjoin which 
the railroad then sued. 

The Supreme Court holds that the order 
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was not in excess of the statutory grant oj 
power to the commission in Section 20 of 
the Transportation Act, and that whether 
the commission should make special clasgj- 
fications to fit exceptional cases lies within 
the discretion conferred. Under the author. 
ity conferred upon it by congress, the com- 
mission must draw a line between transpor- 
tation and non-transportation property, 
The order, it is held, was not a denial of 
due process. It did not affect the com. 
pany’s rights under the recapture section, 
15 a, nor conclude the commission or the 
railroad in an application for the issue of 
securities under section 20 d. Due weight 
was held to have been given to the eyj- 
dence. The railroad’s right to a fair return 
upon a full and fair value of its entire 
property is not affected. The order does 
not interfere with managerial discretion— 
Norfolk & Western v. United States and 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Decided 
November 7, 1932. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
Roberts. 


Rate Surcharges Ordered to Apply In 
Four States 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 14 made public orders direct- 
ing the railroads serving the states of 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana and Montana 


to cease and desist from practicing the 
unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce which the commission recently 
found to be caused by the action of the 


state authorities in nine states in refusing 
to allow the adoption of the freight rate 
surcharges which the commission had 
authorized in Ex Parte No. 103 to be 
applied to intrastate traffic. This discrimi- 
nation is to be removed, under the federal 
commission’s order, by applying the sur- 
charges (with the exception of some com- 
modities), beginning December 6, to the 
intrastate traffic so long as they are main- 
tained as to interstate traffic. In its report 
of September 29, the commission said that 
orders would be entered in accordance with 
its findings, except where the state com- 
missions should notify it by November 1, 
that they would promptly permit the in- 


creases. Five states, Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah, complied with 
the findings of the federal commission. The 
other four asked for further hearing and 
reconsideration which the commission has 


now denied, but it did grant a petition of 
the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau jor 
further hearing with respect to rates on 
raw sugar and bagasse. 


Redraft Canada’s Transport Bill 


The legislation which was introduced in 
the Canadian Senate three weeks ago by 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Government 
leader in that chamber, and which is based 
on the report of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation is doomed to receive 4 
severe mauling. Already after two sit 
tings of the Senate Committee on Rail- 
ways and Telegraphs it has been decided 
to redraft the bill so that it can be more 
properly discussed. When it is redrafted 
and resubmitted to the committee repre- 
sentations will be received from those 1n- 
terested in the measure, including Pres'- 
dent E. W. Beatty, of the Canadian 
Pacific and representatives of the brother- 
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RETURN of BUSINESS 
will find a NEW Railroad 










mw AS BUSINESS FELL OFF, the less economical loco- 


motives were “white-leaded”. The efficient power 






was used more intensively, until today a far larger 


proportion of the traffic than everbefore is handled 






by relatively modern power. 









But the whole railroad is now geared up to the 





performance of its best locomotives. Return the 





older ones to service as business improves and 





you will retard operations, with a disastrous 







effect on net income. 


Get ready now. Have sufficient modern locomo- 





tives to maintain the present standard of operating 





efficiency as business increases. 
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hoods, all of whom appeared before the 
committee this week. Rt. Hon. George P. 
Graham, who was Minister of Railways 
and Canals during the Liberal regime, is 
chairman of the committee, which is not 
likely to complete its work on the bill 
before Parliament adjourns during the 
next few days until the new year. It is 
expected that when the bill is sent across 
to the House of Commons many im- 
portant changes will have been made, and 
in any case it will be the subject of some 
lively fights in the House for probably a 
month next spring. 

At the last sitting of the committee last 
week Senator Graham announced that a 
telegram had been received from S. J. 
Hungerford, acting president of the Can- 
adian National, stating that the “Can- 
adian National has no particular further 
representations to make as the situation 
stands at present but desires to reiterate 
the conviction that the two systems should 
be under separate management but in ac- 
tive co-operation with a view to avoidance 
of any wasteful expenditures and unsound 
competition.” 

This was read following the observa- 
tion of one senator that while the Can- 
adian Pacific representatives were watch- 
ing the proceedings there did not appear 
to be anyone present from the C. N. R. 

Hon. F. L. Beique, who is a director of 
the C. P. R., suggested that appointment 
of the board of trustees to manage the 
Canadian National should be chosen from 
a panel of five nominated by the Chief 
Justices of all the provinces in Canada. 
Senator Meighen objected that the Chief 
Justice of Nova Scotia would not be 
qualified to decide on the ability of a 
British Columbia business man while the 
Chief Justice of British Columbia could 
not be expected to have much knowledge 
of the abilities of eastern businessmen who 
might be considered eligible for appoint- 
ment to the proposed board of trustees. 


Increased Competition Forces 
Rate Revisions 
(Continued from page 714) 


traffic to offset the loss of revenue on the 
traffic that would probably move in any 
event. Since 1926 there has been a con- 
siderable decline in the prices of Pacific 
coast canned goods, the report of the com- 
mission says, and in the same period the 
water competition has been increasing by 
means of material reductions in rates by 
all-water routes through the New York 
State Barge Canal and the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi river, which have also 
caused some reductions in rail rates inland 
from the ports. Also, the movement from 
the interior canneries to the Pacific coast 
ports and the outbound movement from 
jobbing points in the destination territory 
has been rapidly shifting from rail to truck 
transportation. 

The total movement of canned goods, 
except straight carloads of fish (which 
take a lower rate) from Pacific coast 
territory to destinations east of the Rocky 
mountains, was about 706,000 tons in 1926, 
821,000 tons in 1930 and 630,000 tons in 
1931. Of this the movement by rail was 
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about 50 per cent in 1926, 43 per cent in 
1930, and 36 per cent in 1931. The total 
decline in this traffic, 1931 under 1930, was 
about 191,000 tons, of which about 66,000 
tons was lost by the canal lines and 125,- 
000 tons by the rail lines. A water-borne 
rate of 45 cents, minimum 36,000 Ib., has 
been in effect for many years through the 
canal on canned goods from all Pacific 
coast ports to all Gulf and Atlantic ports, 
and from July 1, 1931, to March 1, 1932, 
the rate to Atlantic ports was 35 cents. 
“Based on the 1931 all-rail movement to 
the affected territory,” the report says, 
“the reduction proposed would amount to 
about $660,000 annually which would be 
offset if respondents could recover 66,000 
tons of the lost traffic. If the existing 
rate of 105 cents is reduced to 90 cents 
there is considerable doubt as to whether 
the amount of profit that would accrue to 
respondents on traffic regained from the 
water lines by reason of such reduction 
would be materially in excess of the loss 
of profit that would inevitably result on 
all traffic that would likely move by rail 
in any event. Certainly if the reduced 
rates will not enable the respondents to 
do more than break even, as the protestants 
claim, they should not be made effective, 
as they will injure the protestants without 
benefit to respondents. But the latter in- 
sist that they will be able to regain enough 
traffic to more than offset the loss on the 
all-rail traffic. In this position they are 
supported by most of the shippers. Noth- 
ing of record affords a definite means of 
determining this question, but respondents’ 
failure to establish the 98-cent rate that 
was authorized goes far to confirm their 
position that no rate higher than 90 cents 
will enable them fairly to meet the water 
competition. Under the circumstances we 
believe that the doubts should be resolved 
in favor of respondents and the proposed 
rates permitted to become effective.” 
Commissioner Eastman, dissenting in part, 
said the proposed rates to a considerable 
extent involve violation of Section 3. 


Five years ago the three members of 
Division 1 apparently had three different 
ideas as to what the rate should be, because 
Commissioner McManamy, concurring in 
part, in the majority report by Commis- 
sioner Lewis, said that there was nothing 
in the record to justify the suggested rate 
of 98 cents, while Commissioner Aitchison, 
dissenting in part, said he felt the 90-cent 
rate had been justified. This time Com- 
missioner Lewis concurred in the finding 
that a 90-cent rate would be justified, say- 
ing that “we should not interfere with 
managerial discretion unless there is a 
clearer showing than is afforded in the 
instant case that the proposed rates will be 
in violation of some section of the act.” 

The former proposal differed from that 
of this year in that the railroads did not 
propose to reduce the rate with the 40,000- 
pound minimum and they asked fourth- 
section relief to maintain higher rates to 
and from intermediate points. 

The Illinois coal rates were prescribed 
by the federal commission, effective on 
August 1, on the basis of a mileage scale, 
to remove the discrimination against inter- 
state commerce it held had been caused by 
low rates required by the Illinois commis- 
sion. The Burlington was one of the 
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petitioners that asked the federal commis- 
sion to increase the intrastate rates by 
soon discovered that the tonnage of coal 
moved by trucks from mines in the desti- 
nation territory was increasing. “Prac. 
tically the entire destination territory js 
underlaid with strata of coal,” says Chair- 
man Porter in the fourth supplemental! re- 
port of the commission in the Illinois coal] 
rate case, “and whenever the rail rates 
from Fulton county. mines and other 
origins are increased or become unsatis- 
factory new wagon mines are opened 
nearby and the tonnage of coal moving by 
truck increases. Highways in this terri- 
tory are quite generally paved. The coal 
from nearby points burns with a somewhat 
shorter flame than much of the rail coal, 
but it can be used with satisfaction for 
most purposes.” 

The Burlington took the position that 
“a distance scale of rates may be theoreti- 
cally sound in many instances, but when, 
as here, it diverts traffic from the rail lines 
to the trucks it should not be applied.” The 
truck hauls were described as 
from 7 to 30 miles. 


Buffalo C. of C.’Opposes St. 
Lawrence Waterway 


(Continued from page 714) 


ranging 


it would also constitute an inlet for cheaper goods, 
such as pulpwood from Norway and iron ore, 
steel, etc., from Sweden, which the boats would 
probably be willing to take for ballast. This would 
result in the delivery of many materials, both raw 
and manufactured, at Great Lakes ports for less 
than they can be produced in this country under 
existing conditions. 

. Any diversion of traffic to the proposed 
Canadian shipway will injure the American rail 
and water routes now handling traffic between 
Great Lakes ports and the Atlantic seaboard. 
American taxpayers are vitally interested in these 
rail routes because of the Government’s tremen- 
dous financial interest therein. The present railroad 
and Atlantic port facilities must be kept eflicient 
in the public interest because the proposed St. 
Lawrence shipway cannot be kept open more than 
six months and a half each year on_an average on 
account of climatic conditions. Such efficiency 
obviously cannot be maintained except by greatly 
increased transportation charges (a) to shippers 
utilizing such facilities a portion only of the year, 
and (b) to shippers utilizing such facilities all the 
year round because they are not in a location to 
utilize water transportation or because they deal 
in commodities the inherent nature of which 
precludes movement by water. 

8. A large amount of all traffic to and from 
the midwest comes from or goes to Atlantic sea- 
board or Gulf cities. Investments totaling hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been made in 
taxable facilities and equipment at North Atlantic 
and ppd apie for the purpose of handling water 
borne trafhc which originates in or is destined for 
the interior of this country, Such investment in 
taxable properties is in addition to millions of 
dollars expended annually by the Federal govern- 
ment in the dredging and maintenance of these 
harbors. If the proposed shipway is completed 
and secures the traffic its proponents claim, it 
will injure all Atlantic seaboard and Gulf ports. 
Any injury to these established and taxable facili- 
ties is against public policy and will necessarily 
interfere with national defense. 

Producers would rarely receive the benefit 
of reduced rates (if any) via the proposed ship- 
way. Because of greatly increased foreign produc- 
tion in practically all products emanating irom 
the Great Lakes territory, our goods would be 
sold in a buyer’s market, where benefit of reduced 
freight rates (if any) would go to purchaser. If 
a reduction in rates were effected, United tates 
taxpayers would simply be paying for facilities to 
provide foreign consumers with cheaper pro:diucts. 

1 There is little prospect that the net gain 
to American wheat growers as a whole would be 
significant. There is a fair possibility that, wit" 
expansion of acreage in Canada, farm prices 0! 
wheat in United States might tend to be lowered 
by the opening of the St. Lawrence shipway. 

11. It does not appear that the American auto- 
mobile manufacturer would be benefited. Argu- 
ments 10 years old regarding export of attto- 
mobiles and accessories are now wholly changed 
by tariffs and establishment of many foreis” 
automobile plants. ' ae 

12. Present American transportation facilities 
can handle all traffic from the Great Lakes to @ 
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WEDGE adjustment by 

‘ hand finds the mechanic 

= a. caught between two evils. 

« To keep out the slack that soon develops into a battering, bearing destroyer, the wedges 

must be set up snugly. « But if they are set tight enough to eliminate slack, they may stick 

when they reach running temperatures. « Continual adjustment of the driving box wedges 

as the locomotive runs is the solution. « Franklin Wedges automatically adjust themselves 

with every turn of the driver, providing for expansion as temperatures increase. « They 
protect the foundation of the locomotive and keep main- 
tenance in check. They help the long runs as nothing 


else can. 
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seaboard for years to come economically, efficiently 
and ae. Recent improvements in lake 
and rail transportation and elevator facilities have 
made this possible. Modern rapidity of freight 
movement, increased size of trains and engines, 
better terminal facilities, great increase in trucks 
and other methods of handling freight have 
effected a complete change in national transpor- 
tation facilities since the World war. Incident- 
ally, changed methods of distribution, establish- 
ment of warehouses and branch plants for 
regional service have greatly modified transporta- 
tion problems within the United States. 

13. The St. Lawrence shipway, if it results 
in any benefit, will result in a benefit to a small 
number of industries at the expense of the general 
public. The American taxpayers are asked to con- 
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tribute this government’s proposed share of the 
total cost of the project to provide a shipway 
which may gence reduce assembly and distribu- 
tion costs for a few concerns. Corresponding 
benefits to farm producers or to the nation at 
large are evidently very slight. The maintenance 
of our present antional transportation systems in 
sound financial and physical condition is of far 
greater importance to the midwest and to the 
country as a whole than the establishment of an 
internatio: power project and shipway, calling 
for vast expenditure of public funds, with threat 
to stability of our existing facilities and tremen- 
dous increase to our national liabilities. 

14. In recent years, since Canada became 
heavily involved in the ownership of its tranpor- 
tation facilities, there has been a tendency to 
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route traffic by official regulation in aid of (ap. 
adian railroads and harbors. Drastic chai ges jy 
rates and regulations have been put into effect 
and laws adversely affecting American shipping 
and ports have been proposed and, in some cases 
enacted. The agreements reached at_the recent 
Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa wil] 
give preference to trade within the British 
Empire. These agreements may have a serious 
effect on United States commerce. We do not 
criticize these acts or tendencies. We realize that 
every nation must promote and safeguard its 
own interests as seems best to its people. Obyj. 
ously, the St. Lawrence treaty does not and can. 
not limit or restrict such tendencies, but it does 
commit the United States to partnership with 
Canada in a commercial enterprise, in which the 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 167 steam railways including 17 switching and terminal companies 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1932 AND 1931 


United States 


Eastern District 


Southern District 


Western District 








Item 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 
Average number of miles 
2 ET a éoccoueeke bene 242,374.28 242,355.15 60,251.51 60,251.41 46,118.49 46,161.12 136,004.28 135,978.62 
evenues: 
A eeee a $214,598,984 $270,172,976 $85,462,665 $111,076,369 $40,912,811 $49,424,551 $88,223,508 $109,672,056 
Passenger veckeceunee ee 30,480,759 44,754,890 ‘ ,057 26,571,828 3,102,834 4,533,422 8,861,868 13,649,640 
EE: athibé ut Wand ed ee 7,517,045 8,318,069 3,037,991 3,279,072 1,249,967 1,368,828 3,229,087 3,670,169 
er eeecece 5,033,578 6,740,115 2,268,896 3,351,869 560,740 891,027 2,103,942 2,497,219 
All other transportation. . b 9,104,624 11,833,802 5,239,034 6,771,259 670,705 897,641 3,194,885 4,164,902 
Incidental ..... aeveeens 5,225,142 7,767,514 2,778,420 3,966,927 682,127 944,745 1,764,595 2,855,842 
Joint facility—Cr....... 687,247 2,808 222,992 90,541 113,522 153,936 350,733 478,331 
Joint facility—Dr....... 174,015 254,438 4 76,152 16,469 25,976 118,841 152,316 

Railway operating reve- 

2 EE weewe-c Nwvexeees 272,473,364 350,255,736 117,487,350 155,231,713 47,376,237 58,188,180 107,609,777 136,835,843 
xpenses: 
Maintenance of way and : 

Structures ........... 28,377,017 43,256,152 10,895,659 18,738,060 5,295,997 8,537,016 12,185,361 15,981,076 
Maintenance of equipment 47,820,915 64,211,291 21,046,456 29,861,796 8,823,865 11,910,535 17,950,594 22,438,960 
TrAMe ..ccccccscvccees 7,397,760 9,139,646 2,776,492 3,635,302 1,361,608 1,640,010 3,259,660 3,864,334 
Transportation ..... she 91,535,921 124,092,503 41,712,036 58,541,574 14,654,780 19,650,974 35,169,105 45,899'955 
Miscellaneous operations. 2,193,649 3,374,536 1,061,521 1,638,046 210,705 326,770 21,423 1,409,720 
eee 12,418,488 14,821,176 5,391,289 6,491,994 2,103,932 2,586,387 4,923,267 5,742,795 
Transportation for invest- 

OS eer 366,836 693,738 68,848 144,140 20,102 67,550 277,886 2.048 

Railway operating ex- 

Chia Bg cinta 189,376,914 258,201,566 82,814,605 118,762,632 32,430,785 44,584,142 74,131,524 94,854,792 
Net revenue from railway ‘ 
GMGMEND siccccccsses. 83,096,450 92,054,170 34,672,745 36,469,081 14,945,452 13,604,038 33,478,253 41,981,051 
Railway tax accruals...... 23,760,918 26,254,904 10,871,002 11,602,734 3,972,037 4,325,188 8,917,879 10,326,982 
Uncollectible railway reve- 
MUES weeeeees te eeeeeeee 83,253 67,068 30,884 22,458 19,192 10,783 33,177 827 
Railway operating in- 
eer 59,252,279 65,732,198 23,770,859 24,843,889 10,954,223 9,268,067 24,527,197 31 242 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- si 
"er eae 6,761,866 7,684,349 3,402,646 4,123,913 d 34,307 d 227,298 3,393,527 3,787,734 
Joint facility re-t—-Dr. bal- . 
Bae énee 2,843,546 2,619,589 1,600,724 1,499,980 285,166 271,153 957,656 848,456 
Net railway operating ’ 
{EE eescunonedae 49,646,867 55,428,260 18,767,489 19,219,996 10,703,364 9,224,212 20,176,014 26,984,052 
Ratio of expenses to reve- a 
nues (per cent)........ : 69.50 73.72 70.49 76.51 68.45 76.62 68.89 32 
FOR NINE MONTHS ENDED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1932 AND 1931 
Average number of miles 
. ID & dacccesaeouess 242,185.67 242,333.85 60,173.77 60,265.34 46,165.97 46,134.33 135,845.93 135 18 
evenues: 
DET nionewbebwedend c $1,816,546,025 $2,514,372,598 $779,743,480 $1,060,370,153 $347,744,256 $477,747,375 $689,058,289 $976,255,070 
NY onc cnr etaces 295,854,083 436,327,784 175,868,931 249,362,661 33,785,831 53,430,538 86,199,321 133,534,585 

Di Giantkteccaebanee oe 71,953,206 77,771,039 28,475,128 30,058,377 12,169,646 13,109,880 31,308,432 34,602 2 
PE cu nnxnwns eevee 41,179,773 64,360,241 18,602,315 28,239,862 6,944,594 10,458,402 15,632,864 25,661,977 
All other transportation.. e 83,398,095 109,934,121 49,063,112 63,675,234 5,811,695 8,226,629 28,523,288 38,032,258 
Incidental (tenes eeneeees 50,240,392 70,283,990 28,372,342 37,125,636 6,436,508 9,714,630 15,431,542 23,443,724 
Joint facility—Cr....... 6,857,126 8,691,475 2,296,988 2,776,903 1,269,719 1,562,005 3,290,419 4,352,567 

oint facility—Dr....... 2,198,612 2,525,298 588,961 679,148 168,526 228,623 1,441,125 1,61 

Railway operating reve- 

- DE Ue vennsekeeess 2,363,830,088 3,279,215,950  1,081,833,335 1,470,929,678 413,993,723 574,020,836 868,003,030 1,234, 436 
xpenses: 
Maintenance of way and ; . 

ee 278,055,723 428,250,554 112,071,452 181,001,878 53,262,661 80,812,129 112,721,610 166, 
Maintenance of equipment . . 
BE. heeeee scuss eceee 471,941,312 641,022,798 213,810,730 297,574,878 85,750,694 115,797,503 172,379,888 227,65 
Transportation eves wens 74,366,873 89,568,018 28,591,457 34,789,965 13,760,849 16,507,113 32,014,567 38,270,940 
Miscellaneous operations. 888,292,033 1,199,366,121 417,928,141 566,172,465 143,026,325 196,660,997 327,337,567 436,5 ) 
General .. ge eeseeceeees 21,890,674 32,431,400 10,857,274 15,737,567 2,475,418 3,747,949 8,557,982 12,945,884 
Transportation for invest- 120,079,221 139,381,072 52,613,183 60,728,914 20,395,938 24,289,533 47,070,100 54,362,629 

ment—Cr, ....-0000-- 3,259,348 5,653,723 1,089,528 1,051,531 237,720 666,465 1,932,100 3,9 / 
Railway operating ex- 
penseés ...........- 1,851,366,488 2,524,366,240 834,782,709 1,154,954,136 318,434,165 437,148,759 698,149,614 932,26 3 

Net revenue from railway 
GEIS a ctecan sees sc 512,463,600 754,849,710 247,050,626 315,975,542 95,559,558 136,872,077 169,853,416 302,002,091 
Railway tax accruals...... 221,213,744 245,582,454 93,410,982 99,801,191 40,062,812 45,821,726 87,739,950 99,959,537 
Uncollectible railway reve- — 
WUEB co cccece ope are 707,841 597,200 283,467 214,389 109,832 130,233 314,542 252,578 
Railway operating in io 
LOE o« cuavtuees i 290,542,015 508,670,056 153,356,177 215,959,962 55,386,914 90,920,118 81,798,924 201,789,976 

Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 
OE sescecetcctesecses 64,118,145 75,885,388 32,207,985 37,614,990 3,477,052 4,364,107 28,433,108 33,906,291 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- es 
Pe ae we 23,967,744 23,447,518 13,056,591 13,008,097 2,657,080 2,483,567 8,254,073 7,955,854 
Net railway operating —— 
: NE cnctnnewers s 202,456,126 409,337,150 108,091,601 165,336,875 ° 49,252,782 84,072,444 45,111,743 159,927,83! 
Ratio of expenses to reve- ne 62 
nues (per cent)......... 78.32 76.98 77.16 78.52 76.92 76.16 80.43 79.29 


a Includes $5,457,424 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 


Parte 103.” 


d Deficit or other reverse items. 


b Includes $85,277 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 
e Includes $797,573 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


cIncludes $46,813,497 increase from “"* 
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€ arch economy Over twenty years ago, railroad men satisfied themselves 
is an old st ory as to the fuel saving of the locomotive Arch. 


Since then, the increase in locomotive power, the higher 
rates of combustion, and the widespread use of stokers 
has increased the savings attributable to the Arch. 


Now, when this economy is needed so sorely, don’t 
handicap the effectiveness of the Arch by skimping on 
Arch Brick. 


Any reduction in the number of courses of the Arch 


wastes $10.00 in fuel for every $1.00 of Arch brick thus 
saved. 


You need a full Arch for full economy. 





THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





HARBISON-WALKER AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
REFRACTORIES CO. Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists > . 2 
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interests of the respective partners will from time 
to time necessarily conflict. 

15. Irrespective of the probability or improb- 
ability of future international complications, it is 
improvident and unwise for our government to 
expend hundreds of millions of dollars to deepen 
a river solely because that river constitutes an 
outlet to the sea, where that outlet lies wholl 
within a foreign jurisdiction. If the Britis 
Empire were at war, its enemies might blockade 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence; and Canada it- 
self, despite the treaty of 1871, might be forced 
by the exigencies of war to forbid the ship- 
ment of American goods to any enemy country 
via the St. Lawrence. If we were at war with 
some other country, the provision of said treaty 
that navigation on the St. Lawrence shall be 
forever free to citizens of the United States, 
would conflict with the general principle of inter- 
national law that it is not permissible for bellig- 
erents to ship through neutral territory. If we 
were at war, a 27-ft. channel in the St. Lawrence 
would expose all Great Lakes ports to the danger 
of a naval attack, now impossible. 

16. The power development project should be 
Ss oe from the navigation project and con- 
sidered on its merits. There is no present de- 
mand at the point of production or elsewhere for 
the amount of power proposed to be developed. 
Methods of producing electrical energy have 
changed greatly in the last decade. It has been 
demonstrated that local steam plants utilizing 
modern processes can produce electric pawer more 
efficiently and economically than hydro-electric 
plants which must market power at points re- 
moved from point of production. All of the 
facts and figures heretofore submitted and all 
of the arguments heretofore advanced in respect 
to the production and transmission of electric 
power require complete revision in the light of 
existing conditions, 


In CONCLUSION 

There are two entirely distinct aspects to the 
St. Lawrence project: 

First—The navigation aspect, that is, the con- 
struction of a shipway for transportation pur- 
poses. 

Second—The power aspect, that is, the con- 
struction of power plants to develop hydro- 
electric energy. 

The position of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce may be summarized as follows: 

As to the navigation project: 

1. The cost of the project will be colossal. It 
will, in all probability exceed the present estimate 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 

2. The major portion of the total cost which 
our government agrees to assume under the 
proposed treaty must be borne by the taxpayers 
of the United States. 

3. It has not been demonstrated and it is not 
reasonable to suppose that the construction of a 
27-ft. channel in the St. Lawrence will greatly 
increase present traffic via that route or ma- 
terially reduce transportation costs from Great 
Lakes ports to the Atlantic seaboard. If it will 
not, the proposed colossal expenditure has no 
economic justification. 

4. On the other hand, if the construction of 
such a channel will effect any considerable diver- 
sion of the traffic now moving from or through 
Buffalo or other Great Lakes ports to the Atlantic 
seaboard, by American routes, it will seriously 
injure existing transportation facilities in this 
country which must, in the public interest, be 
maintained in effective operating condition for 
an average of approximately five months and a 
half each year when the St. Lawrence route will 
necessarily be closed. Whether such existing 
facilities could be so maintained, in the public 
interest, if they suffered any considerable loss of 
business through diversion of traffic to the St. 
Lawrence route, is extremely doubtful. It is at 
least certain they could not be so maintained 
except by the exaction of largely increased rates. 


As to the power project: 


1. There is no present market for the enormous 
amount of horse power proposed to be developed. 

2. There is no present demand for electric 
energy in the vicinity of the proposed eo 
ment. As a matter of fact the present supply 
in such locality greatly exceeds the present de- 
mand. 

3. A market for the amount of power proposed 
to be developed could be found only by supplying 
the needs of several of the larger metropolitan 
districts, 

_ 4. It is indisputable that the cost of genera- 
tion and transmission of St. Lawrence power to 
any of the larger metropolitan districts (New 
York, Boston or Buffalo, for example) would 
greatly exceed the cost of power which could be 
developed by steam plants in such districts. 
Furthermore, the entire load in such districts 
is now being adequately supplied by existing tax- 
paying facilities. 

: It is at least doubtful, as a legal proposi- 
tion, whether the Federal government has con- 
stitutional authority to expend millions of dol- 
lars to develop hydro-electric energy in the St. 
Lawrence as an incident (but not a_ necessary 
incident) to a navigation project. The rights 
of the State of New York and the rights of the 
riparian owners must certainly be taken into 
consideration. __ 

6. Under existing conditions it is fatuous to 
suppose that the cost of the project could be de- 
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frayed even in part by the profit to be derived 
from the sale of the electric power proposed to 
be developed. 


Reconstruction Finance Corp- 


oration Advances 
(Continued from page 715) 
has been made to the New York Central, 
to repair 13,000 cars. 

All of the loans enumerated above bear 
5 per cent interest, and six per cent inter- 
est was charged on all other loans to rail- 
roads. The 5 per cent rate was made to 
encourage the roads to undertake this work 
to provide employment that probably would 
not have been available otherwise. 

Among the $47,746,483 of loans author- 
ized for completion of construction work 
was one of $27,500,000 to the Pennsylvania 
to complete electrification of its lines be- 
tween New York and Washington; $10,- 
400,000 to the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
to complete the union terminal facilities 
being constructed in Cincinnati; $4,000,000 
to the New York Central for its improve- 
ments on the west side of New York City 
and $3,031,000 to the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific to complete grade 
separation work in Milwaukee and track 
elevation in Evanston, Ill. 

The $73,959,547 of loans authorized to 
railroads to be used to pay interest on 
their funded debts was immediately dis- 
bursed by them to the holders of their 
securities—insurance companies, savings 
banks, private investors, trust funds and 
foundations, and other owners of railroad 
bonds. The $19,606,946 of loans author- 
izzed to pay taxes was immediately passed 
on and went to the support of state, county 
and municipal governments. The $19,630,- 
040 authorized for the payment of past 
due vouchers for wages, materials and sup- 
plies was immediately disbursed to those 
to whom the borrowing roads owed money 
for services rendered and goods furnished. 
The amounts authorized to pay $19,160,513 
of maturing equipment trust notes; to re- 
tire $41,142,618 of maturing bonds and 
other funded obbligations; and to pay off 
$15,843,526 of other loans consisting al- 
most entirely of secured notes, passed into 
the hands of the owners of the securities. 
The owners were largely insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, foundations and 
trusts and individual investors. The $37,- 
788,900 to pay off or reduce loans from 
banks was authorized to 19 railroads. Much 
of the $5,364,629 authorized in loans to 
railroads for miscellaneous purposes was 
used by them to replenish working capital. 

The statistics also show a _ continued 
decline in applications received by the cor- 
poration for loans from institutions au- 
thorized to borrow under section 5 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act. 

In the same period in which the cor- 
poration approved loans to railroads 
amounting to $290,293,202 .the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had approved loans 
amounting to $342,882,221, including loans 
amounting to $327,114,579 to 38 Class I 
roads. 

On November 15 the corporation also 
approved the loan of $31,625,000 to the 
Baltimore & Ohio for refinancing, which 
was approved by the I. C. C. in August. 
This and the New York Central loan 
would bring the total authorized by the 
corporation up to over $324,000,000. 
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Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & Wesr- 
ERN has arranged to convert four light 
fast-freight locomotives to modern high- 
power switchers at its locomotive shops, 
Scranton, Pa. This work will be in addj- 
tion to the regular repair and mainte- 
nance work which these shops are called 
upon to perform. The necessary frames, 
wheel centers and driving-boxes, aggre- 
gating some 90,000 Ib. of cast steel, and 
driving-wheel axles and tires, approximat- 
ing 45,500 Ib. of wrought steel, are being 
contracted for and the work of converting 
these locomotives will get under way as 
soon as these parts can be fabricated and 
delivered. Some 3,425 man-days of eight 
hours each are involved and it will be 
about four months before the last loco- 
motive will be turned out of the shops, 
When completed, it is expected that these 
switchers which will be of the 0-8-0 type, 
will be placed in service on the Scranton 
division. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Lenich & New ENGLAND is ar- 
ranging to convert 20 hopper cars into 
bulk cement cars. 


THe Unitep States Navy Depart- 
MENT has ordered two steel box cars with 
wooden floors, of 50 tons’ capacity, from 
the General American Car Company. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of October 22. 


Tue NorrotK & WESTERN has ordered 
from the Wheeling Steel Corporation, 950 
tons of plates to be used in connection with 
extensive repairs to 500 hopper coal cars 
at the railroad company’s Roanoke shops. 
This work was reported in the Nai/way 
Age of October 29. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fr 
has awarded a contract for 115 tons ol 
structural steel for an overhead bridge at 
Morris, Kan., to the St. Joseph Structural 
Steel Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


At THE ANNUAL ELEcTION of the Traffic 
Club of Dallas, Tex., which was held at 
the Adolphus hotel on November §, the 
following officers were elected to serve dur- 
ing 1933: President, A. C. Webb, trainc 
manager, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co.; first vice-president, Charles Sorg, jt, 
southwestern agent, Northern Pacific; sec 
ond vice-president, F. G. Robinson, traffic 
manager, Lone Star Gas Company; third 
vice-president, W. Q. Hodgson; and secre 
tary-treasurer, George J. Adamcik (re 
elected), freight representative, Norther 
Pacific. 
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he Alco Diesel Locomotives now in service are prov- 
ing themselves to be an exceedingly attractive invest- 
ment, 


Their remarkable performance is in no small way due to 
the fact that they are working in the service for which they 
were particularly designed. 








Like every highly developed piece of apparatus, the 
Alco Diesel Locomotive is definitely suited to certain 

“The ALCO Diesel Locomotive : ‘ 
Re Mere special service, and therefore should only be selected after 


Than Just Another Oil-Electrie? 2 ©ateful study of the service conditions. 


We are equipped and only too anxious to make this 
study for you. 


ered And let us emphasize this point —we welcome a re- 
| = quest for this analysis—no obligations whatsoever are tied 
with . 

cars to it. 
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American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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Supply Trade 





Hugh Benet, since 1927, manager of 
the Holyoke, Mass., works of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed manager of its 
Harrison, N. J., works. 


Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate direc- 
tor of the General Electric Company 
research laboratory, will receive the Nobel 
award in chemistry for 1932, to be pre- 
sented at Stockholm, Sweden, on Decem- 
ber. 10. 


The Whitcomb Locomotive Com- 
pany, Rochelle, Ill, a subsidiary of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, has ac- 
quired the business, inventory and good- 
will of the Milwaukee Locomotive 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., a subsidiary of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company. 


The Morrison Metalweld Process, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., welding engineers and 
contractors, specializing in railway track 
and bridge repairs, has established a New 
York office at 30 Church street, with 
Pearce P. Williams and James Isaacs 
as district representatives. Offices have 
likewise been established in the McLachlen 
building, Washington, D. C., with J. R. 
Forney as district sales engineer, and 
The Howard P. Cook Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., have been appointed 
to represent the company in the New Eng- 
land district. George J. Slibeck, formerly 
sales engineer with the Pettibone Mulliken 
Company is now associated with Morrison 
Metalweld Process, Inc:, in the same 
capacity, at its Chicago headquarters. 


Thomas P. McGinnis, formerly dis- 
trict sales manager of the Pyle-National 
Company, is now manufacturers’ agent at 
604 Chamber of Commerce building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the Pyle-National Com- 
pany, Chicago, the Locomotive Finished 
Material Company, Atchison, Kan., the 
Argyle Railway Supply Company, 
Chicago, Ill., and E. W. Carran & Sons 
Company, Covington, Ky. Mr. McGinnis 
entered railway service in 1908 as special 
apprentice on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie. Later he served his 
time as machinist’s apprentice on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, specializing in gas- 
electric motor cars. Subsequently he was 
employed by the Locomotive Finished 
Material Company, the Dan Patch Lines 
and the Southern Pacific, during which 
period he continued to devote a major 
part of his time to motor car work. He 
entered the employment of the Pyle-Na- 
tional Company in 1916, serving respec- 
tively as representative and district sales 
manager, until July, 1932. 


OBITUARY 


Arno Eberlein, secretary and treasurer 
of the Buckeye Steel Castings Company, 
died on November 16 at Columbus, Ohio. 


Franklin Murphy, Jr., chairman of 
the board of directors of the Murphy 
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Varnish Company, Newark, N. J., died 
at his home in that city on November 10 
at the age of 59 years. Mr. Murphy was 
born in Newark and was educated in 
Newark Academy, Lawrenceville School 
and Princeton University. He entered the 
business founded by his father and eventu- 
ally became president, resigning in 1920 on 
account of ill health but retaining the 
chairmanship of the board of directors. 


Eugenius Harvey Outerbridge, presi- 
dent and secretary of the Pantasote Com- 
pany, New York, died on November 10 
in the New York Hospital, at the age of 
72 years. Mr. Outerbridge was also presi- 
dent of Harvey & Outerbridge, Inc., im- 
porters, a director of the Delaware & 
Hudson Company and had served from 
1921 to 1924 as chairman of the Port of 
New York Authority. He was a member 
of the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and served from 1916 for two 
terms as its president. 


Construction 





Carton & Coast.—This road, owned 
by the Flora Logging Company, has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to construct an extension of 
its present line northwesterly 9.5 miles to 
a connection with the logging railroad of 
the Flora Logging Company in Yamhill 
county, Oregon. Construction, which will 
cost about $199,000, is to be completed 
by January 1, 1934, and is to be financed 
by the proceeds of a loan of $549,000 to 
the Carlton & Coast from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation; as reported in 
the Railway Age of November 12, this 
loan, which will also provide for purchase 
of equipment and retirement of funded debt, 
has already been approved by the I. C. C. 
The railroad’s applications to acquire at 
a cost of $425,000 the 17-mile logging rail- 
road of the Flora Logging Company, and 
to retain excess earnings from its own 
extension, were denied by the commission. 


Erre-New York, OnTARIO & WESTERN. 
—The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has approved a bid submitted to the 
N. Y., O. & W. by I. M. Ludington’s Sons, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., for elimination of a 
grade crossing of these two railroads on 
the Middletown-Pine Bush county highway 
one mile south of Fair Oaks station, 
Wallkill, N. Y. 


New York CEentRAL.—The Public Serv- 


ice Commission of New York has approved — 


descriptions and maps of land to be ac- 
quired by this company as a site for its 
proposed passenger terminal on Erie boule- 
vard, Syracuse, N. Y. 





In THE First TEN MontTHs or THIS 
Year the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized railways to abandon 1,160 
miles of line, as compared with authoriza- 
tions covering 886 miles in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 
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ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SAntTA Fr,— 
Control of Subsidiaries—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to control the Santa Fe & 
Los Angeles Harbor and the Rio Grande, 
El Paso & Santa Fe under substitute leases, 


BAttimorE & OnIO.—R. F. C. Loan 
Approved.— The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on November 15 authorized 
the loan of $31,625,000 to this company 
which was approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on August 19, to be 
used to refinance in part the $63,250,000 of 
twenty-year 4%4 per cent convertible bonds 
maturing March 1, 1933. This company 
has offered to holders of these bonds the 
following: Ten per cent in cash for all 
bonds presented under the plan prior to 
December 22; 40 per cent in cash upon 
surrender of the bonds on maturity, plus 
50 per cent in refunding and general mort- 
gage 5 per cent, series F, bonds, maturing 
in 1996. The early cash payment of 10 
per cent is offered to induce prompt assent 
and the plan will not be declared operative 
unless the holders of substantially all the 
bonds assent to it. Funds to make the 
cash payments will be obtained from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Butte, Anaconpa & Paciric.—/ cderal 
Control Settlement Appeal Denied—The 
Circuit court of appeals at San Francisco 
has denied the appeal of the Butte, Ana- 
conda & Pacific from a previous court 
decision directing this company to pay to 
the government $487,000, which the railroad 
had received from the government in pay- 
ment of a deficit which it was alleged had 
been incurred under government operation 
of the railroad during the war. Later, in a 
court action brought by the federal gov- 
ernment, the railroad was directed to re- 
fund the amount to the government, and 
it was from this decision that it appealed. 


Coos Bay SoutHern.—R. F. C. Loan— 
This company has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a loan 
of $75,000 to be used in completing an ex- 
tension. 


GAINESVILLE & NorTHWESTERN.— R. F. 
C. Loan Denied.— The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied the applica- 
tion of the receivers for a loan of $22,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for various purposes on the ground 
that it was unable to find that the R. F. C. 
would be adequately secured. 


Great NortHERN—Federal Control 
Settlement—The Supreme Court of the 
United States on November 7, in an opin- 
ion by Justice Cardozo, affirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower courts in favor of this 
company in the suit against it by the 
government to recover $1,329,787, a pay- 
ment made to the railroad on account of 
guaranteed income for the guaranty period 
following the termination of federal con- 
trol. This payment was made on a partial 
certificate March 1, 1921. By the final 
certificate, issued on June 8, 1926, the 
amount due was shown as less than the 
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THESE MATERIALS 
“STAND UP” 


UNDER INCREASED STRESSES 


A thousand horsepower per axle is the output reached by the 


modern locomotive. « Rods, pins, axles and the whole locomotive structure must endure stresses unthought 


of a few years ago. « But Agathon Steels are ready to meet the new requirements. 
« For years, metallurgists of Republic Steel Corporation have been aware of the trend 
in equipment design and have been developing suitable Agathon Steels for the new 
conditions. « Whether it be springs, rods, axles, motion work pins, tubes or staybollis, 
Republic Steel Corporation has carefully worked out a material specifically to meet the 
conditions of modern railroading. « A material that will be stronger and last longer. 


« Wherever you use iron or steel, consult Republic Steel Corporation for better materials. 


CE B s..UR. A. 4 A ££ i @ F 


RE PaeeLtiC STEEL 
C.O-Be OR ATION 


MASSILLON., ™ Re OHIO 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Plates, 
Culverts, Rivets, Staybolts, Tender 
Plates and Firebox Sheets e Sheets 
and Strip for special railroad purposes 
e@ Agathon Alloy Steels for Locomo 
tive Parts e Agathon Engine Bolt Steel 
e Agathon Iron for pins and bushings 
e Agathon Staybolt Iron @ Climax 
Steel Staybolts ¢ Upson Bolts and 
Nuts e Track Material, Maney Guard 
Rail Assemblies e Enduro Stainless 
Steel for dining car equipment, for 
refrigeration cars and for firebox 
sheets @ Agathon Nickel Forging 
Steel. 

The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma 
chine Company of Birdsboro, Penna., 
has manufactured and is prepared 
to supply under license, Toncan Cop- 
per Molybdenum Iron castings for 
locomotives. 
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amount paid in 1921 by the sum sued for. 
The Supreme Court holds that there was 
no mistake but merely a revision of judg- 
ment in respect of matters of opinion; that 
the government officials knew precisely 
what they were doing and kept well within 
the statute defining their authority. Nor 
did they act illegally. The partial certifi- 
cate, made under section 212 of the Trans- 
portation Act, is held not provisional and 
tentative, as claimed by the government, 
but final and conclusive. 


ILtinoIs CENTRAL.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to procure the authenti- 
cation and delivery of $779,000 of refund- 
ing mortgage 4% per cent bonds. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL.—R. 
F. C. Loan Application Withdrawn.—This 
company has withdrawn its application for 
a loan of $800,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation which was approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 21 and the commission has dis- 
missed the application. 


Kosciusko & SOUTHEASTERN.—A bandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don its entire line which extends from 
Kosciusko, Miss., to Zama, 16.3 miles. 


LenicH VALitey.—R. F. C. Loan—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved an additional loan to this company 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to assist the Lehigh Valley Coal Com- 
pany in meeting payment of $8,684,000 of 
bonds maturing January 1, guaranteed by 
the Lehigh Valley. 


MAINE CentTRAL.—R,. F. C. Loan —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved a loan of $900,000 to this company 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to pay, in part, $1,000,000 of Maine 
Central-European & North American 4 
per cent mortgage bonds at maturity on 
January 1. The European & North 
American is the owner of the line operated 
by the Maine Central under lease and the 
bonds are a joint obligation of the two 
companies. 


Missouri Paciric.—A bandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a 
portion of a branch line extending from 
its station at Crosno, Mo., to Belmont, 3.9 
miles. The company has also been author- 
ized to abandon a 12.3-mile branch line ex- 
tending from Montrose, Ark., to Lake 
Village. 


New York CENTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Michigan Central and the 
New York Central to abandon a branch 
line extending from Grayling, Mich., to 
Lewiston, 27.3 miles. 


New York Centrat.—Unification Up- 
held—The Supreme Court of the United 
States in a decision by Chief Justice 
Hughes, handed down on November 7, 
has sustained the orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorizing this 
road to lease the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis and the Michigan 
Central. The suit was by a minority 
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stockholder to set aside the orders on the 
ground that the commission had exceeded 
its authority. It is held that the public 
interest is served by economy and efficiency 
in operation, which were main purposes 
of the company in making the leases. The 
statute affords no basis for the contention 
that a lease may not be authorized because 
stock ownership also exists. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a 1.4-mile portion of its line ex- 
tending from Dwight street, Dedham, 
Mass., to Westwood. 


Paciric Coast R. R. Co.—Securities.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company, successor to the 
Pacific Coast Railroad Company, to issue 
$1,000,000 of capital stock and to assume 
obligation and liability for a promissory 
note of $1,500,000 of the predecessor com- 
pany. 


PittspurcGH & West VircintA.—Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to pledge 
with the Railroad Credit Corporation as 
security for notes, its equity in $1,788,000 
of its first mortgage, series D, 4% per 
cent bonds and $8,047,000 of its general 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, now pledged 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


Pucet Sounp & Cascane.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to procure the 
authentication and delivery of $300,000 of 
first mortgage 6 per cent bonds to be 
pledged with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as collateral. 


St. Lours-San Francisco. — Receiver- 
ship—tIn a motion filed in the Federal 
court at St. Louis, Mo., on November 12, 
Charles and Dora Gans, bondholders of 
the Frisco, who filed the first of four re- 
ceivership petitions against the road, asked 
to have stricken from the order appointing 
the receiver a provision for the payment 
of principal or interest on equipment trust 
certificates. This portion of the order, it 
was stated, would have the effect of recog- 
nizing the validity and priority of the 
claim of certificate holders without a hear- 
ing regarding the issues raised as to these 
certificates in the bondholders’ suits. 


SouTHERN.—Abandonment of Operation. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon 
operation of the Claremont branch of the 
Atlantic & Danville, extending from James 
River Junction, Va., to Claremont Wharf, 
50.4 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the San Antonio & Aransas Pass to 
issue $4,056,000 of first mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds to be sold to the Southern Pacific 
at par and to use the proceeds in satisfac- 
tion of a portion of its indebtedness to that 
company. The Southern Pacific will 
pledge the bonds as collateral security for 
notes. 


Totepvo, ANGoLA & WestTeERN.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation {o; 
loan of $36,000 to pay indebtedness. 


a | 


Union Paciric.—Unification Case Rp. 
opened—The Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission has ordered the proceeding jy 
which this company has applied for ay. 
thority to unify its control of subsidiary 
companies under lease re-opened for fyr- 
ther hearing’on December 12 at Wa hing- 
ton on a petition filed by the Pacific & 
Idaho Northern, a connecting short line 


WasasH.—Abandonment.—The _Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to abondon a branch 
line extending from Clayton, IIl., to Camp 
Point, 5.7 miles. 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama Great Southern.—Preferred, 3 Pe 
Cent, payable, February 15 to holders of record 
January 6. 


Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Preferred, Per 


Cent, semi-annually, payable December i, to 
holders of record November 15. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna A.—$4, payable De. 
cember 31. : 
Chesapeake & Ohio.—Common, 6234c, quar. 


terly, payable January 1 to holders of record 
December 8. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific— 
5 Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, pay. 
able December 1, to holders of record Novem- 
ber 21. 

Delaware & Hudson.—$1.50., quarterly, pay- 
able December 20 to holders of record Novem. 
ber 26. 

Hudson & Manhattan.—$1.25, semi-annually, 
payable December 1 to holders of record Novem- 
ber 15 

Lackawanna of N. J.—4 Per Cent Guaran- 
teed, $1, quarterly, payable January 1 to hold- 
ers of record December 8. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—5 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $1.25, quarterly, payable Jan. 
uary 1, to holders of record December 14, 

Reading.—First Preferred, 50c, iarterly, 
payable December 8 to holders of record N 
vember 17. 


Southern of Georgia.—$2.50, semi-annually, 
January 1 to holders of record Decem 
er 1. 

Union Pacific.—$1.50, common, payable Janu- 


ary 3 to holders of record December 3. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
Nov. 15 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 25.93 23.80 43.42 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 60.34 59.01 76.85 


Tentative Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued tentative valuation reports find- 


ing the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes, as of the re- 
spective valuation dates, as follows: 
Atlantic Port $7,400 1927 
(used) 629,160 8 
Mississippi & Alabama......... 13,500 1928 
Modesto & Empire Traction.... 20,000 = 1927 
Rio Grande, Micolithic & North- x 
EPP ee ee 105,000 1927 
West Pittston-Exeter ......... 310,000 1927 


Burlington, Muscatine & North- 


MEE 6 <0 600.0500 Hb4ee bene 170,000 1927 





THe Raitway & Locomotive Historical 
Society has issued its bulletin No. 29, 
dated October, 1932. The principal articles 
are on the locomotives of the Boston & 
Maine, including historical notes on the 
different roads which were consolidated to 
make up that system, and on the North- 
western Pacific. An article on “The Iron 
Horse and the Days of Gold” includes pic- 
tures of the Sacramento Valley railroad in 
the early days. Other interesting Cali 
fornia pictures are included in an article 
on a trip across the Sierra-Nevada Moun- 
tains in 1868. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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~~ The Foundation 
of Better Performance 


T'S NOT difficult to visualize the importance of specify- 
ing a proven, wear-resisting material for those vital parts 
which must absorb initial shocks and wear. 


A worn Crosshead Shoe—Outer Rod Bushing—Hub Liner— 
Pedestal Shoe or Wedge, means vertical or lateral play. 
Only experience is necessary to diagnose the serious ailment 
which rapidly develops and spreads throughout the entire 
locomotive. 














Prevent wear and you prevent this affliction called pounds. 
Apply HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON for 
these vital parts. Its resistance to wear will insure greater 
mileage between renewals and help to reduce the main- 
\ tenance cost of practically all parts beneath the boiler. 
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EXECUTIVE 


H. E. McGee, executive vice-president 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, has had his 
headquarters moved from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Houston, Tex. 


OPERATING 


E. Thwaites, assistant general manager 
of the New York Central, Lines West of 
of Buffalo, including the Ohio Central 
Lines, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has had his jurisdiction extended to 
include the duties of the superintendent of 
freight transportation of the Ohio Central 
Lines, and the latter position, which has been 
held by G. A. Codling, with headquarters 
also at Cleveland, has been abolished. The 
position of assistant superintendent of 
freight transportation, which has been held 
by R. P. Gribben, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, has also been abolished. 


TRAFFIC 


B. C. Morgan has been appointed 
general agent for the Wichita Falls & 
Southern, at Breckenridge, Tex., succeeding 
H. L. Hollister. 


C. E. Mandeville has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of general 
southwestern agent of the Alabama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex. 


A. B. Murphey, general agent for the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, at Chicago, 
has been transferred to fill the newly-cre- 
ated position of general agent at Ham- 
mond, Ind., and his former position at 
Chicago has been abolished. 


An application has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to appoint Joseph J. Doane gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Boston & 
Maine with jurisdiction over passenger 
matters on all B. & M. lines within the 
State of Maine, in addition to his present 
duties as general passenger agent of the 
Maine Central. 


Lester C. Krames, assistant division 
freight agent on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been promoted to general 
agent, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., 
where he replaces H. C. Vincent, who 
has been appointed division freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters at 
Stockton, Cal. 


W. T. Turner, who was recently ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager, in charge 
of Eastern territory, of the Southern, suc- 
ceeding F. D. Claggett, deceased, entered 
the service of that road as a clerk in the 
Richmond, Va., office in June, 1905. Sub- 
sequently he held various positions there 
and in Lynchburg, Norfolk, and Greens- 
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boro, N. C., until November, 1922, when 
he was promoted to general traffic agent 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. In October, 1924, 
Mr. Turner was appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager at Birmingham, Ala., and 
in February, 1930, he was transferred to 
Washington, D. C., with the same title, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. As freight traffic manager, Mr. 
Turner’s headquarters will be located at 
Washington, D. C., as before. 


Benjamin H. Dally, general freight 
agent for the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., has retired after 
more than 50 years’ service with this com- 
pany. Mr. Dally was born on January 7, 
1865, at Milwaukee, Wis., and entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania at that 
point in 1882, holding various positions in 
the office of the commercial agent until 
1901, when he was appointed commercial 
agent at Milwaukee. Seven years later he 
was sent to Logansport, Ind., as division 
freight agent of the Vandalia (now part 
of the Pennsylvania), serving in this posi- 
tion also at South Bend, Ind. In 1914, Mr. 
Dally was appointed division freight 
agent for the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, and two years later 
he was advanced to assistant general 
freight agent at the same point. In Decem- 
ber, 1921, he was further promoted to 
general freight agent at St. Louis, which 
position he held continuously until his 
retirement on October 31. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Edgar A. Jones, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley, has been pro- 
moted to purchasing agent, succeeding 
H. J. McQuade, who has retired because 
of ill health, Mr. Jones was born in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and entered the service 
of the Lehigh Valley in 1912 after grad- 
uating in that year from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He served in France with the 
transportation corps, A. E. F., from March 
28, 1918, until July 28, 1919, as lieutenant, 
captain and major—lastly as personnel offi- 





Edgar A. Jones 


cer of the railway department of the trans- 
portation corps. Later Mr. Jones re-entered 
the service of the Lehigh Valley and for 
some time served as chief clerk to the 
vice-president. In December, 1927, he was 
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promoted to assistant to vice-president, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


OBITUARY 


Benjamin W. Arnold, former presi- 
dent of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota 
(now discontinued), died at his home in 
Albany, N. Y., on November 8, after a 
long illness. He was 67 years old. 


Robert J. Fisher, consulting counse} 
of the Eastern Railroad Association, 
Washington, D. C., died on November 10. 
Mr. Fisher had served as consulting coun- 
sel of the association since May 12, 1927, 
and had been general counsel between 
March 1, 1891, and May 11, 1927. 


Everett A. Hadley, chief engineer of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., died on November 11 in 
that city after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Hadley had been connected with the 
engineering department of the Missouri 
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Pacific for 22 years. He was born on 
November 19, 1879, at Lowell, Mass., and 
entered engineering work in 1897 as a 
student apprentice with Smith & Brooks, 
civil engineers and surveyors at Lowell. 
Three years later he entered railway ser- 
vice as a draftsman with the Boston & 
Main and served in that capacity and as an 
assistant engineer and resident engineer 
until 1910, when he left this railroad to go 
with the Missouri Pacific as engineeer of 
design. Subsequently Mr. Hadley was 
advanced to principal assistant engineer 
and in 1915 he was promoted to chief en- 
gineer of the Missouri Pacific. During 
federal control of the railways he held the 
position of engineering assistant to the 
Regional director of the Southwestern 
region of the United Railroad Administra- 
tion. While in this capacity, Mr. Hadley 
exercised jurisdiction over other important 
railways in the Southwest. In 1920 he re- 
sumed the position of chief engineer of the 
Missouri Pacific and in the following years 
an extensive program of rehabilitation of 
the physical properties of this road was 
carried out under his direction. Mr. Had- 
ley was active in the affairs of the Amer!- 
can Railway Engineering Association and 
at the time of his death he was serving 
as chairman of the Committee on River 
and Harbors and as a director of the 
A. R. E. A. 


